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GLOSSARY 



Arabs: a term often used by llie children to describe Muslim Sudanese, and/or 

Sudanese government soldiers. 

Dinkas: a people living mosdy in Soudiem Sudan. 

Gnnship: helicopter. 

HSM: Holy Spirit Movement 

Jerrycan: a plastic container used for carrying water and food. 
Jok (plural: /0fO: ^irit; a powerful supematural force. 

Lakwena: messenger. 

LC/RC: local council/resistance committee: terms often used interchangeably to 

refer to local government committees. 

LRA: Lord's Resistance Army. More usually referred to by Ugandans as "the 
Kony Rebels," or simply "the rebels. " 
Malaika: angel. 

NGO: nongovernmental organization. 

NRA: National Resistance Army. The old name for Yoweri Museveni's soldiers. 

Although the name has been changed to Uganda People's Defense Force (UPDF), 

some Ugandans still refer to government soldiers as the National Resistance Army. 

Panga: a broed-bladed machete. 

RPG: a rocket-propelled grenade. 

SImsira: a kmd of grain. 

SPLA: Sudanese People's Liberation Army. 

TIpu: spirit, soul, ghost 

Tipu Mabrng: God; the Holy Spirit (usually associated with the Catholic Holy 
Ghost). 

UNICEF: United Nations Children's Fund. 

UPDA: Uganda People's Defense Army. A rebel alliance, now defunct. Not to be 
confused with the similarly named Ugiaiida People's Defense FcHve (UPDF), the 

army of the Ugandan government. 

UPDF; Uganda People's Defense Force, the army of the Ugandan republic. 
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I. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



One bey tri&ito esccpe, but he was caugfa. Hiey made him eat 
a mouthfiil of red p^per, and five people were beating Mm. 
His hands were tied, and then they made us, the other new 
captives, kill him with a stick. I felt sick I knew this boy from 
b^ore. We wav from the same vUlagie. I reused to kill him and 
they told me they would shoot me. They pointed a gun at me, so 
I had to do it. The boy was asking me, "Why are you doing 
this?" I said I had no choice. After we killed him, they made us 
smear his blood on our arms. I felt dizzy. There was another 
dead body nearby, and I could smell the body. I felt so sick. 
They said we had to do this so we would not fear death and so 
we would not try to escape. 

I feel so bad about the things that I did .... // disturbs me so 
muck— that I inflicted death on other people .... When I go 
htme I must do s(me OwUtitmal r^ beeauM I have kilhd I 
must perform these rites and cleanse myself I still dream about 
the boy from my village who I killed. I see him In my dreams, 
andhe is taUaitgto mearidsayingi ktUedhimfbr riodting, and 
I am crying. 

- Susan, sixteen 

/ was good at shooting. I went for several battles in Sudan The 
soldiers on the other side would be squMing but we would 

stand in a straight line The commanders were behind us. They 
would tell us to run straight into gunfire. The commanders 
would stay behind and would beat those of us who would not run 
forward. You would just run forward shooting your gun. I don't 
know if I actually killed any people, became you really can't tell 
if you're shooting people or not. I might have killed people in 
the course of the fighting . . . . I remember the first time I was in 
the fi-ont line. The other side started firing, and the commander 
ordered us to run towards the bullets. I panicked. I saw others 
falling down dead around me. The commanders were beating us 

1 
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The Sc^s of Death 



for not running, for trying to crouch down. They said if we fall 
down, we would be shot and killed by the soldiers. 

In Sudan fighting the Dinkas, and adrier Sudanese 

civilians. I don't know why we were fighting Aem. We were Just 
ordered to fight. 

' Timothy, fourteen 

The Acholi people of northern Uganda have a proverb: *Pcyo too pe 

rweny. " "Death is a scar that never heals. " 

In northern Uganda, thousands of children are victims of a vicious cycle 
of violence, caught between a brutal rebel group and the army of the Ugandan 
government. The rebel Lord's Resistance Army (LRA) is ostensibly dedicated to 
overthrowing the government of Uganda, but in practice the rebels appear to 
devote most of their time to attacks on the civilian population: they raid villages, 
loot stores and homes, bum houses and schools, and rape, mutilate and slaughter 
civilians unlucky enough to be in their path. 

When the rebels move on, they leave behind the bodies of the dead. But 
after each raid, the rebels take away some of those who remain living. In 
particular, they take young children, often dragging them away from the dead 
bodies of their parents and siblmgs. 

The r^ls prefo children of fourteen to sixteen, but at thnes they abduct 
children as young as eight or nine, boys and girls aUke. They tie the children to 
one another, and force them to cany heavy loads of looted goods as they march 
them off mto the bush. Children who protest or resist are killed. Children who 
cannot keep up or become tired or ill are killed. Children who attempt to escape 
are killed. 

Their deaths are not quick — a child killed by a single rebel bullet is a 
rarity. If one child attempts to escq)e, ^ rebels force the other abducted childroi 
to kill the would-be escapee, usually with clubs or machetes. Any child who 
refuses to participate in the killing may also be beaten or killed. 

The rebels generally bring their captives across the border to a Lord's 
Resistance Army camp in Sudan. In the bush in Sudan, a shortage of food and 
water reduces many children to eating leaves for survival; deaths from dysentery, 
hunger and thirst are frequent. Living conditions in the Lord's Resistance Army 
camp are slightly better, because the Sudanese government supplies the Lord's 
Resistance Army with both food and arms in exchange for assistance in fighting the 
rebel Sudanese People's Liberation Army (SPLA). 
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Those children who reach the Lord's Resistance Army camp are forced to 
serve the rebels. Smaller children may be made to run errands, fetch water or 
cultivate the land; girls as young as twelve are given to rebel commanders as 
*'wives.'* All of the children are trained as soldiers, taught to use guns and to 
march. 

The Lord's Resistance Army enforces discipline through a combination 
of violence and threats. Children who do not perform their assigned tasks to the 
rebels' satisftction are beaten. Children who fkmt rebel orders are beaten or killed, 
often by other abducted chiMren. Failed escape attempts continue to be punished 
by death, and successful escape attempts lead to retaliation: if one sibling escapes, 
the rebels often kill the other sibling, or return to the child's home village and 
slaughter any surviving relatives. 

In effect, children abducted by the Lord's Resistance Army become 
slaves: their labor, their bodies and their lives are all at the disposal of their rebel 
captors. 

Once they have been trained (and sometimes before being trained), the 
children are forced to fight, both in Uganda and in Sudan. In Sudan, the children 
are forced to help raid villages for food, and fight against the Sudan People's 
Liberation Army. In Uganda, the children are also made to loot villages, fight 
against Ugandan government soldiers, and help abduct other children. When the 
rebels fight against the Ugandan go ve rn m e nt army, they force the captive children 
to the front; children who hang back or refose to fire are beaten or killed by the 
rebels, while those who run forward may be mown down by government bullets. 

The Lord's Resistance Army's use of chiUren as Gombalants isanextreme 
example of a troubling worldvdde trend toward increased reliance on chikl sokiiers 
in conflicts of all sorts. Graca Machel, who headed the United Nations Study on 
the Impact of Armed Conflict on ChiUren, has pointed out that the proliferation of 
inexpensive light weapons has contributed to the increased use of children as 
soldiers: 

[T]he reality is that children have increasingly become targets, 
and not incidental victims [of war], as a result of conscious and 
deliberate decisions made by adults. . . . War violates every right 
of the child. . . . The injury to children— the phsyical wounds, 
the psychosocial distress, the sexual violence — are affronts to 
each and every humanitarian impulse that inspired the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. 
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The continued use of child soldiers, says Machel, "demonstrates the failure of the 
international community to protect and cherish its children.** 

It is hard to know how many children have been abducted by the rebels. 
Most estimates suggest that three to five thousand children have escaped from 
captivity during the past two years. UNICEF estimates that an equal number of 
children remain in captivity, and an unknown number are dead. 

The actions of the Lord's Resistance Aimy violate the most elementary 
principles of international humanitarian law. In particular, the rebels stand in 
blatant violation of Common Article 3 of the Geneva Conventions of 1949, which 
establishes the minimum rules binding on all parties in internal armed conflicts. 
Common Article 3 states that people taking no active part in an internal armed 
conflict (including combatants who are wounded, or who have surrendered or been 
captured) must be treated humanely, and in particular, it forbids the taking of 
hostages, the use of murder, mutilation, cruel treatment, torture, and humiliating 
and degrading treatment. 

Escape is rarely the end of an abducted child's ordeal, for those children 
who escape often find that they have nowhere to go. Their villages may have been 
destroyed by the rebels; their parents may have been killed or may have fled the 
countryside for the comparative safety of the towns. Even those children with 
homes to return to may hesitate to do so, fearing rebel reprisals against them or 
their families, and ostracism by community members who blame the children for 
complicity in rebel atrocities. There are few safe havens for these children: two 
nongovernmental oiiganizations (NGOs) |m>vide live-in trauma counseling centers 
for escaped abductees, but the centers cannot possibly take in all of the children. 

Even those children not captured by rebels suffer the effects of the 
conflict. The frequent rebel attacks have destabilized the countryside in northern 
Uganda, destroying the region's agricultural base and wreaking havoc on education 
and healthcare. Hundreds of village schools have been burned, and scores of health 
clinics have been raided by rebels desperate to get their hands on medicines. As 
a result, northern Uganda today faces an acute humanitarian crisis. The two 
northern districts of Gulu and Kitgum, the homeland of the Acholi people, have 
been hardest hit; the violence and instability have displaced more than 200,000 
northern Ugandans from their rural homes. 

The Ugandan government has established a number of "protected camps" 
near Ugandan army mstidlations, in order to decrease the vulnerability of civilians 
living in isolated rural areas. Tens of thousands of displaced people have fled the 
countiyside and set up temporary homes in the camps, but crowded conditions and 
lack of food and sanitation facilities have rendered the population vulnerable to 
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death fitmi malnutrition and disease. Thousands die every month, and despite the 
nearby military presence, the camps remain taigets for rebel attacks. 

There is no end in sight The Lord's Resistance Army's rebellion is deeply 
rooted in Uganda's troubled history of ethnic conflict, and the war has now dragged 
on for more than ten years. The last two years have seen a great increase in the 
scale of the fighting, as a result of Sudanese government support for the Lord's 
Resistance Army. The Ugandan government army has been um^le to combat the 
rebels effectively, and the prospects for a negotiated peace are bleak. 

Children who have escaped fhMn die rebels wake screaming in the night 
from dreams of pain and death: their dreams are of deaths feared, deaths wimessed, 
and, all too often, deaths participated in. Perhaps some day. if peace comes, tfie 
scars of death will begin to fode. But they will never fiiily heal. 

Recommendations 

To the Lord's Resistance Army 

• immediately stop abducting children; 

• immediately stop killing children; 

• immediately stop torturing children; 

• immediately stop sexually abusing children; 

• immediately release all children remauiing in captivhy; 

• ensure that Lord's Resistance Army combatants respect the human rights 
of civilians in the areas of conflict 

To the Government of Sudan 

• cease all military aid and other support to the Lord's Resistance Army, 
until it complies with the recommendations outlined above; 

• use Sudanese influence over the Lord's Resistance Army to stop the 
LRA's abduction, killing, torture and sexual abuse of children, to ensure 
that all LRA captives are treated humanely, and to bring about the 
immediate release of children held by the LRA; 
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To the Government of Uganda 

• take all possible steps to protect children from abdiiction; 

• when fighting the Lord's Resistance Aimy, take all possible steps to 
minimize child casualties; 

• ensure that all children who escape or are cultured fiom tfie rdiels receive 
prompt and adequate access to medical attention and counselling while in 
government custody; 

• release children as promptly as possible to their families or to appropriate 
child welfare organizations, rather than holding the children for 
questioning in military barracks; 

• ensure that an adequate number of trained counselors exists to work with 
the children, with special attention paid to th&n^ds of girls who have 
been sexually abused; 

• promptly reunite children with family members; 

• initiate a widespread infoimation and education campaign to infimn 
conmiunities of the special needs of children who were abdueted; 

• facilitate the children's full and speedy reintegration into their 

communities; 

• develop a concrete plan for meeting the long-4enn needs of the children; 

• ensure that government soldiers respect the human rights of civilians in 
the north; 

• ensure that people living in government-established "protected camps" 
have adequate food, water, sanitation, and health care, and are protected 
from rebel attacks. 



To the United Nations 

• the U.N.'s special rapporteur for Sudan should investigate and report on 

the role of Sudan in supporting the Lord's Resistance Army, with special 
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attention to the LRA's abduction, killing, torture and sexual abuse of 
children; 

• the U.N. Secretary Generars special representative on the impact of 
armed conflict on children should promptly mvestigate the abduction, 
killing, torture and sexual abuse of children by the Lord's Resistance 
Army; 

• the U.N. Secretary General should request that the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) work with Ugandans who have 
been internally displaced because of the conflict in the north, to help 
ensure that displaced persons, and especially children, have access to 
adequate food, water, health care and sanitary facilities; 

• the U.N. Committee on the Rights of the Child should conduct an on-site 
investigation into the situation of children held in captivity by the Lord's 
Resistance Army, and into the situation of children who have escaped 
from the LRA and returned to Uganda; 

• UNICEF should monitor conditions for children in trauma counseling 
centers and protected camps, and work with the government, NGOs and 
relief agencies to improve conditions; 

• the U.N. Working Group on a Draft Optional Protocol to the Convention 
on the Rights of the Chiki on bivolvement of Chikiren in Aimed Conflicts 
should uncompromisingly seek to raise to eighteen the minunum 4ge at 
whkdi people mi^ be recruited Into aimed forces and participate m 
hostilities (whether that recruitment is voluntary or compulsory, and 
whether it is into governmental or nongovernmental armed forces). 
African states shoukl be encouraged to partKipate actively intheworidng 
group. 

To the international community 

• urge the Ugandan government to take all possible steps to minimize child 
casualties during fighting with the Lord's Resistance Army; 

• press the Sudanese government to use its influence to stop the Lord's 
Resistance Army from abducting, killing, torturing and sexually abusing 
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children, and to discontinue all Sudanese aid to the Lord's Resistance 
Army until it complies with the recommendatioiis outHned above. 

• actively support the efforts of the U.N. Working Group on the Draft 
Optional Protocol to the Convention on the Rig^ of the Child to raise to 
eighteen the minimum age for recruhment uilp anned forces and 
participation in hostilities. 

To Ute Organization of African Unity 

• the African Commission on Human and Peoples' Rights should investigate 
and report on human rights abuses by the Loid's Resitfance Aimy. 
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II. THE ABDUCTION OF CHILDREN BY 
THE LORD'S RESISTANCE ARMY 



Background 

The origin of the current conflict lies in the complex religious traditions 
of the Acholi people who inhabit Uganda's northernmost districts, and in the 
deeply-rooted ethnic mistrust between the Achoii and the ethnic groups of southern 
Ugancbt-Hi mistrust that has often enipted into widespread violence. 

During the period of Britisli colonial administration, the British employed 
mostly southerners in the civil service; people fnm northern Uganda, and 
especially the Acholi, were primarily recruited mto the armed forces. This created 
a division between northern and southern Uganda that persisted through 
independence in 1962: the south was more developed and contained the bulk of 
Uganda's educated elite, while the north, inchiding Guhi and Kitgum, the hometand 
of the Acholi, was much poorer, widi the people relying on cattle and military 
service for subsistence. 

The socio-economic division between north and south has been 
exacerbated by frequent bouts of ethnic violence. According to most historians of 
post-independence Uganda, Acholi soldiers have been both victims and 
perpetrators of this violence. Under Milton Obote's tlrst presidency, Acholi 
soldiers were implicated in many of the government's questionable activities. In 
the 1970s, during the administration of the notorious Idi Amin, many Acholi 
soldiers were slaughtered by Amin's henchmen. After Amin's 1979 overthrow, 
Milton Obote returned to power, and the Acholi soldiers in his army were 
implicated in the deaths of thousands of civilians during the civil war against 
Yoweri Museveni's guerrilla National Resistance Army, which drew its support 
mostly from people in Uganda's southern and western regions.' 

Museveni's eventual military victory was preceded by a brief period of 
Acholi control of the government, when Acholi army officer Tito Okello ousted 
Milton Obote. After Okelto's coup, Okello entered mto peace talks with 
Museveni's still-hostile National Resistance Army, and after several months, the 



'See Thomas P. Ofcansky, Uganda: Tarnished Pearl of Africa (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1996), Chapter 3, passim; A.B.K. Kasozi. The Social Origins of Violence 
in Uganda, 1964-198S (Montreal: McGill<)ueens University Press, 1994X pp. 1 1. 54; Amii 
Omai»Otunnu, Politics and the hiilUary in Uganda, 1980-1983 (London: Macmillan, 
1987), pp. 104, 12S-126. 158-159. 
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Nairobi Peace Accord was signed by the two parties. But the peace accord was 
never implemented, because fighting broke out a mere two weeks after it was 
signed, with each side accusing the other of having breached the agreement. On 
January 26, 1986, Museveni's National Resistance Army took Kampala.^ 

Okello's Acholi soldiers retreated north. Some crossed the border and 
took refuge with the Acholi people of southern Sudan, but many retreated only as 
far as Gulu and Kitgum, where they could rely on the support of the civilian 
population. Nonetheless, the National Resistance Army soon succeeded in taking 
the major northern towns, and it appeared that Museveni was firmly in control of 
all of Uganda. Acholi ex-soidiers were asked to turn in their weapons, and many 
did so. 

Some, however, never reh'nqiiished their weapons. According to Paulinus 
Nyeko. chairman of Gulu Human Rights Focus, since Uganda's histor\ for 
twenty-five years had been one of ethnic purges and reprisals. man\ Acholi feared 
that it was only a matter of time before Museveni's soldiers sought revenge on them 
for atrocities committed during past regimes. ' And the behavior of many of the 
National Resistance Army soldiers did little to quell these fears. Harassment, 
looting, rape and cattle-theft by National Resistance Army soldiers were not 
infrequent, and did little to increase Acholi faiAi in the new Museveni government^ 

By August 1987, many of the Acholi ex-soldiers in Sudan had joined up 
with other opponents of the Museveni administration, and formed a rebel alliance. 
The rebels made frequent incursions into Uganda to fight the government's 
National Resistance Army. (The NRA was later rechristened the Uganda People's 
Defense Force, or UPDF.) 

One of the rebel units, the Holy Spirit Mobile Force, was led by self-styled 
Acholi prophetess Alice Lakwena. She claimed to be possessed by the Holy Spirit, 
and garnered enormous Acholi support with her promises to defeat Museveni's 
government and purge the Acholi people of witches and sinners. (The fourth 
section of this report discusses the emergence of Alice Lakwena's Holy Spirit 
movement in greater detail). 



^ Ofcansky, Uganda, pp. S6-S8. 

^ Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu. May 30, 1997. 

■* Museveni and other senior officials ha\c acknowledged human rights violations 
by NRA forces during this period, and tried and punished some ot the soldiers involved. 
Hie Parliament of Uganda, "Report of the Committee on Defense and Internal Af&irs on the 
War in Northern Uganda," January 1997, pp. 1 1-12. 
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In late 1987, Alice Lakwena led thousands of Acholi soldiers against 
govemment troops; her sokfieis were anointied with shea butter oil, whidi Lakwena 
assured them would cause bullets to bounce haimlessly off their chests. Aided by 
the civilian population, Lakwena*s Holy Spuit Mobile Force soldiers got to withm 
sixty miles of Kampak^ where they encountered a laife govenunent force. 
Lakwena's soldiers, aimed hugely whh rifles and stones, proved to be no match for 
modem heavy artillery, and thousands of her fiDllowers were killed. Lakwena 
herself fled to Kenya. 

In the wake of Lakwena's defeat, the Acholi rebel movement disintegrated 
and many Acholi rebels sunendered. But a few remained in the bush, under the 
leadership of Joseph Kony, a young relative of Lakwena's. Kony claimed to be the 
inheritor of Lakwena's spiritual tradition, and his small group of rebels, based in 
Sudan, eventually came to call itself the Lord's Resistance Army. Like Alice 
Lakwena, Kony promised both to overthrow the northern-dominated govemment 
and to purify the Acholi people from within — ^and both these goals were to be 
accomplished through violence. 

Despite years of government attempts to stamp it out. the Lord's 
Resistance Army (often called the "Kony rebels" by Ugandans) persists, never 
strong enough to seriously destabilize the govemment, but never weak enough to 
die out completely. Sudanese government spokesmen have repeatedly accused the 
Ugandan govenunent of provkling military support to the rebel Sudanese People's 
Liberation Army (SPLA), and several years ago, in apparent retaliation, the 
Sudanese government began to aid the Lord's Resistance Army.' According to the 
many chikiren mterviewed by Human Riglits Watch, the Sudanese govemment also 
relies on the Lord's Resistance Army to help fight the SPLA. Sudanese 
govemment akl has turned the Lord's Resistance Army into more of a threat than 
ever, since the rebels are now armed with land mmes and machme guns in ptece 
of rifles and machetes. 

The recent activities of the Lord's Resistance Army have turned Gulu and 
Kitgum into permanent battle zones, filled with burnt schools, ransacked homes, 
abandoned fields, and a huge population of internally displaced people. One of the 
many tragic aspects of the conflict is that it is mostly Acholi civilians who are 



For a brief discussion of Sudan's charges against Uganda and the Ugandan 
govemment response, see, for instance, Nhial Bol, "Sudan-Uganda: Khartoum Denies Air 
Attadc on Ugandan Town,** Interixess Servioe, Febniaiy 16, 1997. 
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dying as a result of the activities of the rebels, the vast majority of whom are 
Achoii themselves. But it is the region's diildren who have suffered the most' 

The Children's Stories 

The children of northern Ugsnda are tlie victims of tfrodoos human rights 
violations of a severity that is difficult to imagiiie, and the actioiis of tiie LonTs 
Resistance Army vtolate the most basic principles both of cuslomaiy miemational 

law and of human morality.^ 

This report is based on research conducted in Ugtuida in late May and 
early June of 1997. In addition to holding background inlarviews with 
representatives of the government, the military and the NGO community, we 

interviewed about thirty children who had escaped from rebel captivity.^ Most of 
the children we interviewed were between the ages of ten and seventeen. Some of 
our interviews were conducted in English, but the majority were conducted with 
the aid of interpreters. We also collected written testimonials (in English) from 
over a hundred schoolgirls who had been abducted en masse from St. Mary's 
school in the town of Aboke in October of 1996.' 



^ In this report, the word "children" refers to anyone under the age of eighteen. 
The U.N. Convention on the Rights of the Child defines a child as "every human being 
under the age ol" eighteen unless, under the law applicable to the child, majority is obtained 
earlier. Article 1 . Convention on the Rights ot the Child, G.A. res. 44/25, annex 44 U.N. 
GAOR Supp. (No 49X at 167, U.N. Doc A/4/49 ( 1 989). The fiilltext of the CoBventioD on 
the Rights of the Child is set forth in the Appendix. 

^ Our findings in this report are corroborated by the findings of a team of Amnesty 

Intemational researchers, which visited Uganda in May 1997. See Amnesty International, 
Breaking God's Commands: The Destruction of Childhood by the Lord's Resistance Army 
in Uganda, AI Index: AFR 59/01/97 (London: September 18, 1997). See also UNICEF/ 
World Vision, Shattered Innocence: Testimonies of Children Abducted mNorthan Uganda^ 
(Ugaiida:1997). 

' h should be noted tfiat the duldren we iitteiviewed are soinewhat atypical^ 
they succeeded in escaping from the rebels, something most abducted children never do. 
In our investigation, we had to rely solely on the testimony of those children who had 
escaped from the rebels, since it is impossible to gain access to the rebel camps and 
interview children still in captivity. 

' A number of these testimonials are uichided in die appendbt to diis report. 
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Words like "brutal" and "egregious" appear frequently in the reports of 
human rights groups. AUhough such teims are used with care and justification, at 
some point they lose their power to move us: the litany of violations becomes 
numbing, rather than shocking. For that reason, the first part of this report will be 
almost entirely in the children's own words. The second section ofthe report will 
discuss the uidirect effects of the conflict, while the third section will provide a 
more in-depth discussion of the history and causes of the violence that is 
devastating northern Uganda. 

Hie following excerpts from the children's stories have been lightly edited 
(or clarity, but are otherwise unchanged. Ages given are ages of the children at the 
time of our interviews in May 1997. Most of the children we met had been held 
by die rebels for months and sometimes several years before managing to escape. 

To protect the children, we have changed all names and altered other 
identifying characteristics. 

Capture and Early Days 

Typically, the rebels appear to divide into small bands in order to lead 
raids into Uganda. Groups of five to twenty rebels wander through the bush, 
maintaining radio contact with their fellows. In towns, the rebels loot trading posts 
and steal medicines from small health clinics. In the bush, they loot compounds, 
beatoig and ollen killing the aduhs, and abducting many of the chil^^ Tlieybum 
huts when ifaey leave, and steal everything edible or useful. The small rebel bands 
then reunite, and march togedier back across the Sudanese border. 

Abducted chikken are genendly tied up and forced to cariy kwted goods. 
Unused to kmg marches through the bush, most of the children soon develop 
swollen and infected feet Despite the constant looting of stores and homes, the 
rebels often have only limited food supplies* and new captives receive little to eat. 
Hie children are frequently beaten for little or no reason. 

Weak with hunger, sore from constant beatings, and limping on infected 
feet, many of the children have trouble keeping up with the group. But children 
who cannot keep up are killed, and those children who try to escape face brutal 
repercussions: the rebels force other new captives to help bent or stab to death 
unsuccessful escapees. For those children who survive, taking part in the murder 
of other captives forms a gruesome initiation into the ways of the Lord's Resistance 
Army. 
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Charles, fifteen: 

There had already been rumors that rebels were around, and we 
were very feariiil. My grandmother was hiding in die bush. It 
was morning, and 1 was practicing my music when I heard a 
shot. I started runnmgmto the bush, but there was a rebel hiding 
behind a tree. Ithougihthewouldshootme. He said, "Stop, my 
friend, dont try to run awayfUien he beat me with the handle 
of the gun on my back. He ordered me to direct him, and told 
me that afterwards 1 would be released. 

But afterwards it was quite different. That afternoon we met 
with a very huge group of rebels, together with so many new 
captives. We marched and marched. In the bush we came 
across three young boys who had escaped from the rebels earher, 
and they removed the boys' shirts and tied ropes around their 
throats, so that when they killed them they wou'd make no noise. 
Then they forced them down and started clubbing their heads, 
and other rebels came with bayonets and stabbed them. It was 
not a good sight. 

Thomas, fourteen: 

In our village, we realized the rebels were comuig, and my 
whole toily hid in the bush at night At dawn, we thoi^ they 
woe gme, and I went back to the compound to fetch food. But 
they were still there, and they took me. It was very fast. The 
rest of my family was still in hiding. The rebels had already 
abducted about a hundred children, and they had looted a lot of 
foodstuff. But they would just give you only very little food to 
keep you going. 

I had to carry a bag of groundnuts, maybe twenty kilos. It was 
heavy but there was no alternative to carrying it. Some young 
children were given very heavy loads, but with any load you 
must struggle to carry it, or otherwise the rebels say, "You are 
becoming stubborn and rebellious!" And they kill you. If your 
feet swell they also kill you. 
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I saw quite a number of children killed. Most of them wore 
killed with clubs. They would take five or six of the newly 
abducted children and make them kill those who had fallen or 
tried to escape. It was so painful to watch. Twice I had to help. 
And to do it, it was so bad, it was very bad to have to do. 

Stephen, seventeen: 

I was abducted twice. The first time I escaped. It was not safe 
in my village so I came to the town, but after a while I decided 
to go back to the village and collect my property. But while I 
was there I was again abducted. Luckily it was a different group 
and they dkl not recognize me, or they would have killed me. 

They cut me with a panga (machete) and tied me and they said 
that if I had money, I must give it to them. I said, ''Where can 
I get money? I am just a schoolboy." So they beat me and beat 
me. They took all the food in our house, and they took the 
bicycle my uncle gave me to ride to school and cut it up with an 
ax.'° They beat all my young cousins who were just small boys, 
four or five years old. One of them they killed. Then they 
burned the house. 

The youngest child we interviewed was ten-year-okl William. He 
trembled throughout the interview, and clung to the interviewei's hand. As he 
spoke, his voice got softer and softer, and his head bowed down until his forehead 
rested on the table. 

William, ten: 

It was at seven pjn. We were in the house, and two of us were 
abchicted. It was me and my older iMnother. My modier was 



The rebels destroy bicycles (and often kill or mutilate their owners) 
because the bicycle is a relatively quick form of transportation over poorly 
maintained rural roads. The rebels fear that the existence of bicycles enables 
civilians to warn government soldiers quickly of rebel activity. 
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crying and they beat her. She was weakly and I do not know if 
she is all right at all. 

They beat us, then they nrade me carry some ndios and carry the 
commander's gun. It was heavy and at first I was afiakl-it would 
shoot off in my arms, but it was not filled with ammunitkm. We 
joined a big group and we walked very fu, and my fret were 
veryswollen. Ifyou said that you were hurtinglhey would say, 
**Shall we give this young boy a restT But by a ''rest" they 
meant they would lull you, so ifyou did not wish to die you had 
to say you did not need a rest 

Many children tried to escape and were killed. They made us 
help. I was afraid and 1 missed my mother. But my brother was 
very strong-hearted and he told me we must have courage, we 
will not die, so 1 kept going. 

After the interview, William went and sat by himself on a patch of grass 
near our interview table. One of the counselors, looking at him, sighed: "This one, 
he is needing a lot of love." 

On paper, the children's stories have a terrible samenesa: 'The rebels took 
me, they made me march, I was afraid, my feet swelled, I had to help kill anodier 
child . But for all their simibrities, the stories are each unkiue: one child 
recalls a visit from the spuit of his dead brodier; another remembers the chicken 
the rebels forced him to pluck more quickly than he was able; a fliird remembers 
the blood that dripped fnm the mouth of a chiM bemg chibbed to death. 

James, fourteen: 

Me and my brothers and cousins were playing football. Five 
rebels came and took all six of us. my three brothers, two 
cousins and myself. They tied us with ropes around our waists 
and gave us heavy loads to carry. [They led us to a larger 
group.] There were about eighty rebels and fifty abductees in 
the group. At night, we stopped to rest, and they beat us — they 
used a bicycle chain to beat us. The next morning we came to 
the government soldiers when we were walking. They were 
firing at us. We ran with the luggage. 
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My eldest brother escaped but the rebels caught him and they 
killed him. They beat him on the back of the head with a club. 
1 watched him being killed. His tipu (spirit) came to me and 
covered me and told me, *Today, I am dead.** 

1 was in shock ... . My other two brothers and I were allowed 
to stay together but we were told that if any of us escaped, one 
of us would be killed. 

George, fourteen: 

It was around ten a.m. and my two brothers and I were doing 
handicrafts. The rebels appeared all of a sudden. They had 

guns. They took all three of us, and they ordered us to remove 
our shirts and run with their group. We ran for about five miles, 
and came to a larger group, and they gave us chickens and 
ordered us to remove their feathers very fast. I was not good 
enough and they beat me with their guns to make me hurry. As 
we prepared their meal we were attacked by government forces. 
I was shot in the arm but 1 still had to march. They killed you if 
you could not march. 

Stella, fifteen: 

They came to our school in the middle of the night. We were 
hiding under the beds but they banged on the beds and told us to 
come out. They tied us and led us out, and they tried to set the 
school building on fire. We walked and walked and they made 
us carry their property that they had looted. At about six a. m. 
they made us stop and they lined up in two lines, and made us 
walk between them while they kicked us. 

On the second day of marching our legs were swollen. They 
said, "Eh, now, what should we do about your legs? You must 
walk, or do you want us to kill you? it's your choice." So we 
kept going. 

On the third day a little girl tried to escape, and they made us kill 
her. They went to collect some big pieces of firewood. Then 
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they kicked her and jumped on her, and they made us each beat 
her at least once with the big pieces of wood. They said, "You 
must beat and beat and beat her.** She was bleeding from the 
mouth. Then she died. Then they Ynade us lie down and they 
beat us with fifteen strokes each, because they said we had 
known she woukl try to escape. 

Many of the children spoke of being so frightened and bewiMered that 
nothing seemed real anymore. The pain, fear, and shock combine to create a 
numbness, a dizziness— a sense, at times, that madness is not ftr off. 

Sharon, thirteen: 

1 was abducted while my mother and I were going to the field . 
. . . One of the other abducted girls tried to escape but she was 
caught. The rebels told us that she had tried to escape and must 
be killed. They made the new children kill her. They told us 
that if we escaped, they would kill our families. 

They made us walk fbr a week .... Some of the smaller 
children could not keep up, as we were walking so far widiout 

resting, and they were killed Some of the children died of 

hunger. I fek lifeless seeing so many children dying and being 
killed. I thought! would be killed. 

Samuel, seventeen: 

About thirteen rebels came and took me and my brothers from 
our home. It was at night and I was sleeping. The rebels made 
us take off our shirts and tied our hands behind our backs. We 
began walking and met up with other rebels and children who 
had been abducted. They untied our hands and tied us by the 
waist to the. other children. 

Many people were killed because they could not walk further. 
They were stabbed with bayonets in their chests and heads. It 
was so horrible, I felt that I was going crazy. 1 felt dizzy a lot, 
my head spinning most of the time. 
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Christine, seventeen: 

It was around two or three a.m. I woketotfaesoundofwhidows 
breaking, and torches flashing. I don*t know how many rebels 

there were. Some of us were beaten. I was shaking We 

walked the whole night, through the bush and on small paths. 
While we were walking, they would kick us or slap us, or hit us 
with gun butts, and sometime with sticks. 

Whenever they killed anyone, they called us to watch. I saw 
eleven people killed this way. One of them was a boy who had 
escaped. They found him in his home, and called him outside. 

They made him lie down on the ground, and they pierced him 
with a bayonet. They chopped him with the bayonet until he 
was dead. Seeing this, at times, 1 felt like 1 was a dead 
person — not feeling anything. And then sometimes I would feel 
like it was happening to me, and 1 would feel the pain. 

Phillip, fourteen: 

I saw my older brother go mad ... He would be given food and 
woukl just throw it on the ground, and mk it with dirt and eat it. 
I was allowed to talk with him, and he would tell me about how 
our modier was here and our sister. He thought that we were at 
home. I don*t know what happened to hhn. We saw so many 
people killed, bodies sticking out of trenches, and gun shots all 
around. It was so frightening. Maybe that made him mad. 

Oh ike March in Uganda mi Sudan 

After abduction, some chikiren remain in the bush in Uganda for several 
months, used by the rebels as pofters and servants. At some point, however, most 
children who have not escaped or been killed are brought across the border into 
Sudan, w here the rebels have their main base. In southern Sudan as in Uganda, the 
rebels loot homes and trading centers, spreadiog carnage and destruction wherever 
they go. 
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Charles, fifteen: 

Aftermy abduction, we marched and mareiwd. Once we passed 
close to my homestead, but I was carefollygiiwded and loould 
do nothing. We came across a car vdiich we ambushed, and 
later we came to a homestead and found a family with a filher 
who was drunk. The rebels said, *^is one is drunk, we cannot 
spare him!** So they chibbed him to death, then dragged him to 
a hut and burned it As we went we burned many houses. labo 
recall that after we attacked a Kitgum trading center, we came 
across two hunters, and they were killed with cfaibs and 
bayonets. 

This looting and killing continued as we marched. So many 
people were killed. You had to adapt yourself quickly to that 
kind of life. 

James, fourteen: 

Every day, each rebel had to get abductees. Our team's major 
work was to abduct other chiktoen. They wouU have oomeslB 
to see who coukl get the most captives. WewofkedaJot Hie 
abductees were made to dig, making granaries. Th^lolduswe 
were fighting to overthrow the government, but we dkfai*t do 
fighting. When we saw government sokUers, we just lan. 

Timothy, fourteen: 

We walked very long distances. All I could think about was 
home and being with my £unily. Sometimes there were 
helicopter attacks [by government forces]. I was injured: my 
skin and my chest and arms were burned during an attack. Many 
children were killed, and others lost legs from bombs. 

Marching, looting, marching, looting, killing. For many children, the 
clearest memories from this period are of the exhaustion and the apparently aimless 
marching. And, of course, of the aurocities they witnessed and were forced to take 
part in. 
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Teddy, thirteen: 

We walked for a very long distance, day and night, and we slept 
with no food given to us. As we moved we crossed the river 
between Gulu and Kilgiini. The water almost killed us, because 
we could not swim. We crossed a main road and came across 
five people riding bicycles, and the rebels killed them because 
bicycles are against their rules: the rebels, fear fast delivery of 
information about their presence. They would send young 
children to climb trees for observation, but still we were often 
attacked by government soldiers, and many were killed. I was 
shot in the leg, but it missed the bone and afterwards I recovered. 

After one battle where many rebels were killed we spent a long 
time deep in the bush, far from villages. After a time we came 
to a camp for rebels who had been wounded or were sick. This 
was still in Uganda. My duty was to go look for food. Often we 
stole it. Another of my assignments was to wash the clothes of 
the wounded and sick. They were dirty clothes, covered with 
blood and stains, and 1 also had to clean out gumboots that had 
filled with blood. 

When I had been with the rebels for some weeks they learned 
that I had not given them my own name, Teddy, but had told 
them my name was different They learned this because of a bad 
coincidence: we met wttfa anodier group of rebels as we 
marched, and one of the boys m the other group was fitxn my 
vilhige. He recognized me and called me by my name. So the 
commander of my group was angiy, and sakl '*Why did you 
deceive me?** He said he would kill me and they began to 
prepare for my death. 

When they want to kill somebody they start with prayers for 
your soul. They even started praying for me. But the 
commander of the other rebel group pleaded for me, and said, 
'Do not kill this youi|g boy. Instead let him join us in our 
struggle." 
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Catherine, seventeen: 

We would walk through villages where the civilians had fled . . 
. we would sleep in deserted villages, and eat and ttay in the 
houses. Sometimes there were villagers who had behind 
... the rebels would accuse them [of suppoiting the 
govenmient]. Qneday,they fiMmdamanridmgabike. They 
justcutoffhisfiMtwithanax. When his wife came out of the 
house, they told her to eat the foot I turned away not to see 
what happened. 

Christine, seventeen: 

They told us we were soldiers now, we were no longer students. 
We were walking always, day and night. I don't icnow where 
we were going. Sometimes I found that we were walking in 
circles — we would pass a spot that I recognized from before. 
As far as I know, their work was to walk around, but they had no 
place to stay. Sometimes we slept in houses, in the same houses 
with civilians. The rebels would ask the villagers if the 
government soldiers were around. The civilians would tell 
them. Hiey made us cany ckuhes, and food for co<^g. We 
had to cook for ourselves— they would give us food to oook for 
ourselves. Sometimes there was not time to eat 

[Sometimes] they beat us, fifteen strokes each. When they beat 
you, they tell you not to touch the areas where we were beaten. 
I touched myself there, and so dkl anodier girl. Fortfaatfliey 
made us step out and lie down OD the ground. Then they beat 
us with canes. There were seven of them. 

Patricia, fifteen: 

They made us walk for a week. Some of the children were 
young and not used to walking, but if you sit down to rest, they 
beat you, and sometimes they just shoot you .... I saw so many 
children dying. About fifty children in my group di^. 1 was so 
scared. I didn't know where we were going. 
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They would make us cut people's legs off. If you don't help they 
beat you. My back still hurt iixMn the beatings. But I would not 
help. They said, **We will kill you some day, you are 
misbehaving!** I said, "If you kill me, I will become a saint** 

When we reached the Sudan border and I saw the Arab people 
I knew I was in Sudan. In Sudan, so many chiktaen died of 
diarrhea and hunger. 

In southern Sudan, a severe draught makes survival difficult, and during 
long marches through the bush, water is often scarce or non-existent Food, too, is 
limited, and when it cannot be looted from villages, the children are reduced to 
foraging for wild leaves. Many children die of hungff', thirst, or dysentery before 
ever reaching the Sudanese camp. 

Charles, fifteen: 

After a time we received a radio message to go to Sudan to meet 
Joseph Kony's group. We started marching and it became very 
dry. We could not find water or food, and we ate the leaves of 
trees. Many became sick and died, and you would see children 
everywhere, lying down like they were sleeping. But they were 
dead. 

Susan, sixteen: 

I spent three months in Uganda and three months in Sudan with 
the rebels. In Uganda, we were made to do a kit of hard 
work— getting rice, poundu^ rice, hulling rice, stealing food, 
and gathering wiki leaves and preparing fbod. Wewereahvays 
hungry. There was never enough food. Most people in the 
villages we passed through had run away. 

On the way to Sudan we passed so many dead bodies of people 
who had died along the way — people who died of hunger, or 
sickness, or were killed. 
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Samuel, seventeen: 

Itwassohot It was Ihe dry season and I had bliHen on my feet 
fixMn walking so much. They never toM us where we were going 
or why we had been taken. We were given nw food, sinisim 
and boiled sorghum to eat, but no water. The water fbi out after 
two days, and many people died of thirst We walked for three 
days straight, without sleeping, until we reached Sudan. In 
Sudan, the main probtems were diseases: dysenleiy and 
materia — and food shortages and not enough water. 

L^e in tk€ Ri^el Camps in Sudan 

The rebels have at least one major camp in southern Sudan. Kony, the 
Lord's Resistance Army leader, lives in the camp along with his top commanders. 
There may at one time have been many more Lord's Resistance Army camps, but 
some were recently destroyed by the rebel Sudanese People's Liberation Army, 
which has friendly ties to the Ugandan government. 

In the camp in Sudan, the children (both boys and girls) are trained to use 
weapons and fight. The weapons are supplied by the Sudanese government; 
children report the frequent arrival of heavy lorries containing weapons and 
supplies, driven by soldiers m Sudanese army uniforms. 

We heard repealed al legations that m Sudan, some Ugandan chikiren were 
soM as shives to the Sudanese, m exchange for guns and food. We were unable to 
obtain any direct confirmation of these rumors, but the possibility cannot be 
discounted." 

Thomas, fourteen: 

In Sudan, they brought us to a huge camp. There were maybe 
5,000 people there. My duties were mostly to farm. 1 wouki dig 
fields and plant maize beans. I spent most of my time digging. 
They also trained us in how to be soldiers. I was trained to use 
mortars, RPG, and SMG weapons. The guns came from the 
Arabs and the Sudanese government Kaay had lorries that were 



" The existence of slaver>' in Sudan (particularly involving children from southern 
Sudan) has been well-documented. See. for instance. Human Rights Watch/Africa & 
Human Rights Watch Children's Rights Project, Children of Sudan: Slaves, Street Children 
and Child Soldiers (New York: Human Rights Watch, 1995). 
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given him by the Sudan government. They would leave the 
camp and come back, loaded with guns. 

Sharon, thirteen: 

When we got to Sudan, I saw some children there that I knew 
from my village. They had also been abducled earlier. Our 
group was divided into four smaller groups of about a hundred 
people. I was the youngest in my group. Iwastwelve. Others 
were about thirteen or fourteen years old. They trained us in 
how to use guns, and the names of all the gun parts. The camp 
in Sudan was large. There were about a thousand people there. 
I stayed there for three months. Most of d^ time 1 was just 
made to woik — like digging for potatoes. 

Timothy, fourteen: 

After we crossed into Sudan, we went to a place called Kit where 
tfiey trained us. Kony told us we would go back to Uganda and 
overthrow the government — ^we were trained how to attack 
vehicles, and how to shoot. 

Kony would tell us that we wouM overthrow the govenunent 
People shouki be happy and wait for that day to come. Healso 
warned us that if we were caught becommg friendly whh any 
girl, we woukl be killed together-Hfae boy and the girl. Healso 
warned us that if we tried to escape we wouki be killed. 

After my training, I was given a gun: an AK47. Ihadtocany 

it on my right shoulder at all times. It was so heavy. The 
loaded magazine made it so heavy. For a while, my right arm 
was paralyzed from the weight, and the skin on my should^ 
burned from carrying it. I had chest pains. I was also given 
things to cany like cans of water. 

Mary, fifteen: 

In Kony's camp we saw things like weapons and guns, all types 
of guns and ammunition. I think they came from Khartoum. 
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We all underwent training, every day, training in how to operate 
the guns, and how to name them. Sometimes we would Iwve to 
Jog with our guns and sing soldier songs, and also prayer songs. 
Then we would go home and cook the vine leaves. Children 
tried always to escape, but some of them were recaptured and 
killed. 

Sarah, sixteen: 

In Sudan they gave us training for three weeks. Kony sent a 
message to send the young ones to him in Paiataka. Kony 

wanted those who had been in schools to be trained as nurses, to 
give first aid to the rebels. I was one of those. But 1 w as also 
trained to shoot, and how to put together guns and handle the 
weapons — antipersonnel mines, antitank mines, SMG, LMF, 
PKM, mortars. The weapons were brought by Arabs in 
uniforms. 

Samuel, seventeen: 

In Sudan, we were infonned that we were now soMiers. They 
said we would be given one week to rest, and then we would be 
begin military training. I went through three weeks of military 
training. We were given guns and were selected to fight in 
Sudan. There were confrontations between the Lofd's 
Resistance Army and the UPDF ui Sudan. The weapons we 
used [included] mortars and antipenonnel land mines. The BKs 
were the preferred weapon among us — hwas the most reliable. 
It takes two people to operate it: one person to hokl and feed the 
chain of bullets, and the other to shoot 

Kony abducts children for militar\' purposes. The children are 
trained to make soldiers. Other children are taken to be 
wives — the girls. Others are taken to be porters, to carry things. 
There are also some who are brought to be killed in front of the 
new recruits, to build courage. In Sudan, some men were 
brought before us. and we were made to gather in a circle. We 
had to beat the man to death. The real killing was done by 
about ten people, and the rest were made to beat die person who 
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was already dead. The new recruits are made to do this to build 
courage. 

Ahhougli condhkms in the camp are somewhat better than conditions on 
the march, many children still spoke of being hungry and thirsty all the time. The 
best food is reserved for the rebel commanders, and child captives often have to 
supplement their meager rations whh wild leaves. Deaths from mahiutrition and 
disease continue. 

Jessica, fourteen: 

There was no water in the camp. Every day we would have to 
go search for water. The Arabs brought food and guns from 
Juba, and the food was mostly beans, but it was not enough. We 
ate bitter leaves. People were dying, especially young boys. 
There were many boys of about seven years of age who had 
been abducted from Gulu, and they were many of them dying. 

There were more than a thousand people in the camp at the time 
1 was there. Most rebels were young children who had been 
captured like me, but there were many who were very old, forty 
or older. Kony himself is about thirty or thirty-five years old. 
He had eighteen women for himself, and sbc diikbtn had been 
bom to him. 

Patricia, fifteen: 

In Sudan, so many children died of dianfaea and hunger We 

were given food, but veiy liltle~4n^ybe a litde bread and beans. 
They would give us food maybe once a month — the food was 

brought by the Arabs. During the days, I would go out looking 
for food. Sometimes we would be beaten if we came back 
without finding any food. There was no water. You had to 
walk miles to collect water. At night, 1 slept in an adaki 
[trench]. 
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Phillip, fourteen: 

There was very Ihtle food in Sudan. Ten people would be ftd 
from one small bowl. I was always hungry. 

I was made to beat two bc^ who took loo long to get water. 
They were little boys. 

I was given a sub-nuchine gun and had to cany it widi me at all 
tunes: when youVe going to get water, or to collect firewood, 
you still have to carry it Itwasveiy heavy forme. 

Stei^en, seventeen: 

When we were in the Sudan there, we were not feeling well at 
all. There was lack of food and no medicines, and we were 
feeling very, very, veiy bad, and not okay at ail. 

In the Sudan, some people were dying of hunger, and diarrhea 
was also very serious. But shovild you make a nustake of 
stealing things, you will be tied to a tree and shot by a firing 
squad. These very young children especially, they very much 
miss the food they used to have at home. But if you take food 
ifaeyjust shoot you, even the veiyyaung'ones. Dnthonlyisthe 
punishment for this. 

For girls, life in Sudan is particularly hard. In addition to military 
training, fiuming, and cooking, most girls who have hit puberty have an additional 
duty: they are given to rebel commanders as **wives." Although the Lord's 
Resistance Army has strict rules against voluntary sexual relationships between 
captives, girls given as wives to commanders are forced to provide sexual services; 
those who refuse are often beaten until they comply. 

Theresa, eighteen: 

1 was made to be wife to three men. Three rebels were fighting 
over me and each one wanted me to be his wife. One of them 
wanted to kill me. He took me as his wife, and I did not want to 
be his wife. He said if I refused he would kill me, and if I ran 
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away he would kill me. He was sent away to fight, and then I 
was made to be wife to a second man. Then he also was sent 
away to fight, and I was given to a tfaird man. The tfiird man 
was a big leader, and wben he went away to fight he wanted me 
to go whh him. 

Susan, sixteen: 

One week after I was abduded I was given to a man called 
Abonga He was thirty years okL Two girls were given to htm. 
He was trying to be nice to me, to make me feel happy and not 
want to run away, but ail I wanted to do was go home. I was 
taken away from him when I got to Sudan because I had 
syphilis. They said they wanted to give me treatment, but I 
reftised — I did not trust them and thought that they might try to 
hurt me, and I felt fine anyway. Because I had syphilis, I was 
not given to another man in Sudan. Instead I was kept 
separately and guarded because they thought 1 would give the 
sickness to others. 

No one was allowed to have free relationships there. If they 
caught a boy and a girl together they would shoot you in public. 
The only relationships they aUowed were the ones that Ihcy 
forced on you. 

Catherine, seventeen: 

They gave us all as wives. I think four of the girls abducted 
fixHn the St Mary School at Aboke were gwen to Kony as 
wives; they stayed with Kony'sodier girls. Th^gnvemeasa 
wife, but I refused the man. The soklier I was given to already 
had a girl who was five months pr^nant. He ordered other 
boys to beat me on my back with a panga. He hated me. I got 
eight strokes with the panga on my back. It hurt so much, I 
thought I would die. After ttiat we never spoke. 1 just stayed 
with the other girls. 
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Sarah, seventeen: 

After the military training, I was given to a man called Otim. 
There were five women given to one man. The man I was given 
to was very rude to me: he thought I wanted to leave him and 
escape. He beat me many times with sticks. He thought I 
wanted to escape. Now I'm going to be a mother soon. 

I don't want to be a mother at this age. But it happened and I 
must accept this. 

Religion and Ideology 

The children we interviewed had only the haziest idea why the rebels were 
fighting: "They want to overthrow the government" was a refrain we heard 
repeatedly, but few children, regardless of how long they had been with the rebels, 
were able to articulate anything specific about the rebels' program. 

Thomas, fourteen: 

Joseph Kony came out to address us several times. He said the 
present president of Uganda is biased and is only developing the 
west and south, and is neglecting development m the north, but 
that he, Kony, would develop the north. He ahvays would warn 
the abductees not to escape. He would tell us to be patient, and 
we would overtiuow the government, so be patient and wait 

Cathoine, seventeen: 

When we tried to ask them questions, they said they capture 
people because they want to disappoint Museveni, and to break 
the government. 1 don't know how they'll ever do that They 
will never overthrow the government. 

Stephen, seventeen: 

The rebels say that they don't want this man Museveni who is 
ruling Uganda, because he has killed a lot of Acholi, he has 
killed a lot of their brothers, mothers, fathers, aunts and sisters. 
So they don't want this man who is ruling, and they want to take 
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the government from him. Museveni caused a lot of Acholi life 
to be lost, and therefore he can never rule Acholiland, and the 
rebeb say they wiU fight until the govenmieiitfiJb down 
Acholi are rich in Uganda. 

Maiy, fifteen: 

Kony was talkmg of the overthrow of the government and was 
prophesizing that the goverament would soon come to an end. 
He said it was wrong tfiat Nbiseveni was ruling over the Acholi. 
''Let him go rule his own people in the south and west," he said, 
"But we will not let him rule in Acholiland." 

Western news reports tend to depict Joseph Kony's Lord's Resistance 
Army as a group of violent Christian fundamentalists, committed to establishing 
a govemment based upon the Ten Commandments. This is a misleading 
oversimplification, however. Kony was brought up partially in the Catholic 
tradition, and claims to be doing the bidding of the Holy Spirit, but in practice the 
rebels perform an eclectic mix of rituals, some drawn from Christianity, some from 
the indigenous Acholi tribal religion, and, increasingly, some from Islam. 

Molly, seventeen: 

They prayed a lot, but they didn't pray like normal Christians. 
Sometimes they would use rosaries, but sometimes they would 
bow down like Musluns. They said they had a iiia/!aifc0[spvit, 
angsQ. Iliey said the malalka said there wottU be a tenible 
fight, and that the govommeotwoukl be overthrown. After that, 
they said, we woukl be released. Sometimes diey would gather 
us tog^er and try to convmce us to believe them. 

They believed in their local gods, and they didn't want us to 
learn about their malaika. They discouraged us from asking 
questions about them or their belielOs. If you asked too many 
questions they would become cnieL 
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Christine, seventeen: 

The rebels call Joseph Kony Iheu' ftlfaer, and say 4iat the Holy 
Spirit speaks to him, and telb him what to do. But I dont see 
anything to Ifaeir religion. At times they pray like theyVe 
Christians, and at times like they're Muslims. They made as 
kneel and face in one direction to pray, like Muslims. Then* 
customs are strange. If theyVe just abducted you, ifa^ smear 
you with oil in the sign of dw cross, on your forahead and on 
your chest. They did that to us on the third day after we were 
abducted. They said it was their custom. Anodier one of their 
customs is they dont eat with strangers. 

After we had been with them for three weeks, they drew a 
picture of a large heart in the ground, and divided it into thirty 
squares. They told us to bathe and to remove our blouses and 
remain bare-chested. They told each of us to stand in one of the 
squares. They dipped an egg in a mixture of white powder and 
water, and drew a heart on our chests and our backs. They also 
made a sign of the cross on our foreheads and on our across our 
lips. Then they poured water on us. The commander, Lagira, 
told us to slay widiout our bkaisesfiv three days. Hesaklwiiat 
they were doing was written in the bible. Another man told us 
they were domg this for our protection. 

They said they were preparing to overthrow the government, and 
that the d^ for the wouU take place If a chiM between ten 
and fifteen years oU wouM have a certain dream about them, or 

if someone would rise at dawn and see a hand in the 
clouds — that would mean that there were five days befcxre the 
fight. But this would happen, and then time would pass, and 
nothing happened. They didnt overthrow the government 

Stella, fifteen: 

Sometimes they behaved like Muslims, sometimes like 
Catholics, sometimes like Protestants. They said they would 
overthrow the government within three years. They said they 
wanted Uganda to become a paradise. 1 said, "if you want a 
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paradise, why are you kilHng people in Northern Uganda? The 
government is down south in Kampala, so how can you expect 
to overthrow the go ve m mc n t if you kill people here?~ 

They said, "Be patient." 

One di^, I asked our comniander, Why are you killing mostly 
your own people, people fixim the NortfiT* 

He said, **We do not kill them because they are from the North, 
but because they are misbehaving.'* 

I said, "Why do you kill those who try to escape?" 

And he said. "Jesus did not ask his disciples to come with him, 
he just told them, 'Follow me. ' But today Ugandans do not 
follow the Holy Spirit, so they must be forced.** 

I said, "People of northern Uganda would not refuse to follow 
you if what you did was truly right." 

He said, "Stella, you are joking with the Holy Spirit. You don*t 
know what we are doing. We are pretending we are bad, but we 
will be the first to enter God^ Kmgdom. One day you will 
believe in us and you will see we are God's people.** 

Many Ugandan government officials insist that Kony and his top 
oonunanders are motivated by greed and a thhst to personal power, rather than 1^ 
any political or religuHis program. Indeed, if s unpossible to assess the degree to 
which rebel actkms are **triily" motivated by religion: the children we interviewed 
were all escapees from the rebeb,non-believen more or less by definition. But it 

would be a mistake to dismiss out of hand die force of the rebels' beliefs: Kony's 
Lord's Resistance Army grew directly out of Alice Lakwena's Holy Spirit 
Movement, in which thousands of Acholi rebels met their deaths by walking into 
government bullets, armed with nothing more than stones, accepting Lakwena's 
assurance that the shea butter oil smeared on their chests would protect them. 
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Charles, fifteen: 

Kony was telliiig us that Tipu MtUeng [the Holy Spirit] was 
protecting him. If a rebel who was a captive had ill fteling 
against Kony, Kony would be told by the spirits and would kill 
him. Spirits would also tell Kony who tried to escape. 

I dont know much about the Holy Spirit Several times I was m 
Joseph Kony*s hut» though, and I saw very many strange 
animals: you would find snakes, turtles, chameleons. I believe 
these are the instruments he used to communicate with the 
spirits. 

George, fourteen: 

After we were first abducted, before they gave us food, they said 
we must become clean. We had to spread shea butter oil on our 
chests and our backs, because we were unclean, and had to 
become clean enough to eat with them. 

This is because we Acholi are a veiy bad people, and we must all 
become better before we can rule m our hmd. Thisiswhattiie 
Holy Spirit has ordered. This also is why some peophs must be 
killed: we must become pure, and many Acholi do not follow the 
orders of the Hol^ ^nrit anymore. Many of them are woridng 
withyoik [spirits]. So they must be killed. This is what the rebels 
told me. 

Lily, seventeen 

Everything they did was because of the malaikas (angels). For 
an example: there was a malaika from Sudan, that sent a 
message at one time that they should not sleep with their wives 
before fighting. 

And there were very many rules: before they crossed water they 
must pour water over their head. Also, you must not throw or 
step on certain stones. If a girl was during her period, she must 
not touch anything that a man will touch, and she must sit very 
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far away from the fire. Also, you must not greet anyone who is 
not a rebel with your hands. 

Samuel, seventeen: 

Kony preached to us that no one should wony — he said the 
malaika said that no one should worry. He said the Holy Spirit 
knows the source of worry — the Holy Spirit says that if you 
worry or show signs of unhappiness, all your family members 
will be killed, or you will never be able to return to Uganda. 

James, fourteen: 

The leader, Kony, would speak in tongues. Jok would speak 

through him — they would say that tomorrow such and such 
would happen. I only half-believed what he said. There were 
contradictions in what he said, so I didn't believe it all. But 
some of it was true. Like when Kony would order no eating — if 
you eat during the day you'll die in battle. . I believed that, 
because I saw a boy who ate that day, and he later died in battle. 

Stephen, seventeen: 

When you go to fight you make the sign ofthe cross first Ifyou 
fail to do this, you will be killed. You must also take oil and 
draw a cross on your chest, your forehead, and each shoukler, 
and you must make a cross in oil on your gun. They say that the 
oil is the power of the Holy Spirit Some young chiklien believe 
it — and those who have been there so long, five, seven, ten 
years, they believe in it very much. 

Also you take a small stone, you sew it on a cloth and wear it 
around your wrist like a watch. That is to prevent the bullet that 
might come, because in battle it is acting as a mountain. So 
those people on the other side will look at you, but they will see 
only a mountain, and the bullets will hit the mountain and not 
hurt you. 
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You also have water: they call it "clean water," and they pour it 
into a small bottle. If you go to the front, you also have a small 
stick, and you dip it in the bottle and fling the water out This is 
a river and it drowns the buUet that might come to you. 

Finally you wear a cross on a chain. But in the fighting you 
wrap it around your wrist and hold it m your hand. Shoiildyou 
make a mistake and not wear it on your hand, you will be killed. 

Kony would say that he doesnt want jogi [spirits]. Ptople 
woiking with jogi are witch-doctors, and if he got those people 
he would kill them. 

But me, I was observing very carefully, and it is my observation 
that he was working with jogi himself. His spirit is not the real 
Holy Spirit, not Tipu Maleng. He is not working with God. 
Kony has control of where medicines were to be mixed, and 
when you see the materials, you know Kony is working with jok. 
1 only saw from a distance. His jok is called Kivaro, and his jok 
is very powerful: when he said something is to be done, it is 
done according to his voice. When Kony talks he says it is lipu 
Maleng talking, but it is Kivaro. 

That is what I tfamk. Hie Tipu Maleng couki not woik m this 
way to kill people. 

Going Into BatUe 

At some point, nearly all of the chiklren end up in the midst of fighting. 
The rebels seem to rely mostly on teenage boys as fighters, but this is not a rigkl 
rule; all children are expected to fight if necessary during raids on villages and 
stores. For planned battles, the rebels select boys to go and fight, but when 
ambushed by the Uganda People's Defense Force or the Sudan People's Liberation 
Army, all of the children are expected to take part in the fighting. Those who 
retreat are beaten. 

The rebel commanders use the children as shields: when battle 
approaches, the children are sent to the front lines, while the commanders remain 
safely in the rear. At times, the children are told not to take cover, and they are 
beaten if they attempt to duck down or crouch behind trees or buildings. At other 
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times, taking cover is permitted. There does not appear to be a pattern; it all 
depends on what orders the Holy Spirit gives Kony. 

The children are told thttftose who obey ilie Holy Spirit will not be killed 
in battle: those who obey will be protected, while only those who have offended the 
Holy Spirit will die. Unknown numbers of captive diildren do die ui the fighting, 
often killed by the bullets of govenunent soldiers. Some of the children forced to 
the front are not even armed; caught in the crossfire, most of them die quickly. 

Charles, fifteen: 

After training in Sudan, the rebels sent me back to Uganda. I 
was to be part of a ffoixp that would attack trading centers in 
Kitgum and abduct new children. I was well-armed, a soldier 
aU^ady. As we were returning, we were attacked by government 

soldiers. The frontline was somewhere ahead of where I was, 
and the commander said, "Run, run to the front-line!" It didn't 
matter whether you had a gun or not. If you did not run they 
would beat you with sticks. Many children without guns had to 
nm to the front. 

You are not allowed to appear to be thinking too much. If you 
had a gun, you had to be firing all the time or you would be 
killed. And you were not allowed to take cover. The order from 
tfie Holy Spirit was not to take cover. You must have no fear, 
and stand up as you run into fire. This was because they said 
you would be protected by the Holy Spirit if you stood tall and 
had no fear. But if you took cover, tiie Haify Spvit would be 
angry and you would be shot dead 1^ all the bullets. 

So many, so many were killed. 

Samuel, seventeen: 

When the commanders sensed that there was an ambush ahead, 
they made us walk in a single line in firont of them. The 
commanders were behind us directing us where to go. At the 
beginning you could hear gunshot sounds, and then, when you 
were right in the middle of the firing, you couldn't hear anything. 
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but only feel the bullets rushing by you, and pieces of them 
falling on you, and burning your skin. 

The UPDF had very sophisticated weapons—wfaen we metthem, 
we often just took cover and lan. The whole rebel group 
dispersed and ran. We found each odier tater in the bush and 
began walking back to Uganda. There were about twenty-five 
ofus. Our group had been ei^ity people, but I don*t know what 
happened to the others in the fighting. AswewerewaOdng, we 
met up with a rebel group near Falabek. They put us under 
arrest for retreating, and took our weapons away — that was our 
punishment 

Thomas, fourteen: 

At times when the war was coming some would be selected to 
go fight. You were just selected at random. It did not matter if 
you were young or old, or if you had a gun or not, you just had 
to go fight. 

Going to the batde you must clap your hands and sing. There 
are many songs: some are prayer songs, some sokUer songs. 
Somearebotfi. For an example: **God, God, God, you come and 
help us, we have prepared to come to you." If you fiul to ctap 
your hands while you smg, a bullet will hit your hand. If you 
&il to sing, a bullet will hit your mouth. If you ftfl to walk 
always forward, a bullet will hit your leg. 

We were told not to take cover. When you started fighting, as 
soon as you would fall down to take cover, the bullets would cut 
you up. If you stood strong you would be protected and there 
would be no need to retreat 

Stephen, seventeen: 

It happens like this: Kony himself, he says he works with the 
Holy Spirit, and it talks to him, and he translates to the soldiers. 
So some days he says: 'Today, you must bum the earth and kill 
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the people." That is the reason the rebels make so much 
destruction. 

When you have been selected to go and fight, you have been 
selected by the Holy Spirit And so they say to you, you will go 
and fight with these people, but nobody will die, you will all 
come back after the battle. We have the Holy Spirit and it b 
goingto wocfc on you so that you will be protected, if you have 
been having good behavior. Maybe the bullet will hit your leg 
or your shoulder— but you will not die. 

So many children were killed. 

When they were killed in the battle, Kony would say, "Maybe 
they made an offense against the Holy Spirit." If you obeyed the 
Holy Spirit in all ways, you could not be killed. So if you died 
maybe it was because you did not follow his orders. 

We used to question ourselves: this man, Kony, why is he 
sending us to go kill our brothers, our sisters, our fathers and 
mothers, to bum their houses, eat their food? Why are we having 
to do this? But there was no answer at all. We cannot see an 
answer to that question. 

Esa^ 

It is impossible to know the percentage of abducted children who die 
while in rebel captivity. The lucky chikben are those who manage to escape. 
Some escape shoftly after capture, white odiers escape only after several yea^ 
die rebels. 

Chikhen who tiy unsucoessfiilly to escape fiom the camp or white on the 
march are killed, apparently without exceptkm. But during battles, the rebels 
tsppear to relax their normally draconian rules: diildren who become separated 
from the group, but are later found, are treated as strays rather than as potential 
escapees, and receive only mild punishment. 

As a result, many children wait until fighting breaks out to steal away in 
the confusion. Some simply drop their guns at an appropriate moment and 
surrender to government soldiers (UPDF) or to the Sudan People's Liberation Army 
(SPLA); the SPLA sends the children to Uganda People's Defense Force bases. 
Other children run away into the bush, and eventually approach a civilian to request 
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assistance. Civilians usually bring escaped children to the Uganda People's 
Defense Force, although it is possible that some escaping children are killed by 
civilians who, viewing the children as rebels, shoot first and ask questions later. 
Several diildren spoke of iiear«scapes from civiliaiis who wanted to kill them. 

We heard scattered reports of captured children being charged with 
treason, although government spokespersons denied that this ever occurs. By aU 
accounts, the Uganda Peoples Defense Force and Sudan Peopled Liberation Army 
treat child rebels who surrender or escape with sympathy, and rele«e them to 
trauma counseling centers or their families after interrogation. 

While fear and bewilderment had left many of the chiMrai we anerviewed 
with oa\y tiie blurriest memories of their experiences with the r^ieb, nu^diildren 
became animated and detailed in their descriptions of their escqies. For tfiese 
children, perhaps, escape was a literal return to real life. 

Lily, seventeen: 

We were by the river between Gulu and Kitgum when we 
entered a UPDF ambush. People began to run and there were 
bombs everywhere. I ran into the deep water to hide from the 
bombs. I had a bag on my back that 1 was carrying, and it got 
wet and heavy and pulled me down until the water covered me. 
I dropped it and began to float in the river. Finally I reached a 
certani place where my legs touched a stone, and I stood there. 
The fighting was still going on, and bodies were ftdling mto the 
water beside me. I saw some tall grasses in the shallow water, 
and I went and hid inside the tall grass. A UPDF airplane came, 
and I fisared it would bomb me, so I stayed hidden until it left. 
Then there was no more noise of bullets and I got up. 

I heard s(mie(»ie crying. It was a little girl who was drowning in 
the river, and she was crying, "Come and help me, the water is 
taking me and I am dying!" I coukl not reach her because the 

water was too fast and deep. There was an old man and a young 
boy of eight or nine, and the little girl called to the old man for 
help, but his legs were swollen and he could not walk. We had 
to leave her. 

The old man said to me, "My daughter, pick for me that stick for 
me to lean on, and let us walk to Gulu town." So we began to 
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walk with the young boy, who held a small jerrycan full of 
ground nuts. Then we heard voices, and UPDF people appeared, 
and began shooting at us. The young boy threw away the 
jerrycan and we began to run. 

In the confusion I became separated fixmi the old man and the 
young boy, and for a long time I was lost in the bush. I could 
not find any homes or anything to eat I moved, and I could not 
find anyone. I thought, **I cannot move anymore.** In the night 
I heard wild animals pass me. Once I came across a place where 
people had been cooking, and I thought I was saved, but when 
I looked closely I saw it was a fire that had been made by the 
rebels. You can tell because the rebels don't use stones for 
setting fires, because the malaikas say they must not: if stones 
are used in fires, they say they will burst like bombs upon you. 
Also, the malaikas forbid cigarettes, while at UPDF fires you see 
cigarette butts. 

After many days I came across a village and saw two women. 
They were washing their hands to eat. I asked them, "What is 
the name of this place?" They told me to enter inside their home, 
and they told me to wash my hands and eat. They asked me 
many questions, and people from all through the village came to 
see me, then they took me to bathe and put me to bed. In the 
morning they said, "You cannot stay here, because the UPDF 
will harm us if we keep a rebel girl here. ** So they took me to 
barracks, where I stayed for some weeks, and then they brought 
me back to my fomily in Gulu. 

Teddy, thirteen: 

As we were walking, we came to a Aick forest of bamboo. I had 
been given oM gumboots to wear, and they had become filled up 
with water, so I stopped to empty my boots and the rebels went 
on ahead. As I was emptying my boots, 1 heard a sudden noise 
of bullets being fired. I looked around and could see no rebels. 
There were bullets all around, flying past me. I began to run, 
and although a bullet hit me in the leg, 1 kept running. 1 ran until 
I came to a village. When people saw me, they screamed and 
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ran away, so I shouted, "People, help me! I am a civilian like 
yourselves, I am only escaping from the rebels. Please take me 
to a leader here.** 

I had forgotten that I was still holding a gun. That is why people 
were runnuig from me. Someone said, ''If you are truly 
escaping, then throw down your gun!** So I did, and they led me 
to the home of the village leader. 

All of my leg was swollen and I could not walk well now, but 
the wife of the leader was very kind and started nursing me. I 
spent the night at the home of the leadw, and the next day he 
took me to a government detachment 

Catherine, seventeen: 

There was to be a big fight that day. The Arabs and Kony's 
group and another group of rebels commanded by Juma Oris 
[leader of the West Nile Bank Front] had come together and 
were fighting the Sudan People's Liberation Army. They had 
ordered all the pregnant women to be taken in a lorry to Juba. 
We could hear the bombs from afar. 

A woman ordered me to go get water, so we gvls ivent to the 
well. We heard gunfire very close by and ran into the bush. I 
couldnt run well because I had hurt my foot when we were 
digging. I didn't know what to do and tried to go beck to the 
camp. I hid in a trench. 

I could hear tanks entering the camp. It was getting dark. 

Bullets are red at night. I was praying. 1 got up slowly when 
things became quiet. There were dead bodies all around in the 
camp. No one was left in the camp. The rebels had all run 
away or were dead. 1 heard people speaking Kiswahili, and I 
knew they must be the Sudan People's Liberation Army, because 
the Arabs and Kony's rebels don't speak Swahili. One of the 
SPLA found me and started yelling. Another SPLA said that if 
1 was a girl, I might be one of the Aboke girls. I felt so happy 
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when I heard this. The\ took me to the Uganda government 
soldiers, who were in Sudan, and then I was flown to Gulu. 

Ellen, fourteen: 

My escape happened in the fighting against the Sudan People's 
Liberation Aiiny. We were sent to fetch water, and we sidd to 
each other, "Let us each run our own way.** So we started 
running. 

After a time nine of us found each other «gain, and we walked 
until we came to a certain home among the Dinkas. The 

villagers surrounded us and said we were rebels, and we should 
be lined up and killed. But an elder from that place came, and 
said, "You do not kill these young children!" So instead they 
asked us if we had eaten, and they made some porridge for us, 
then took us to the Sudan People's Liberation Army, and the 
Sudan People's Liberation Army put us in a vehicle and brought 
us back to Uganda. 

The Future 

Children who escape from rebel captivity are in poor shape: they are 
usually in lice-ridden rags, covered with sorts, scarred from beatings and bullet 
wounds. According to World Vision's Robby Muhumuza, the children arrive at 
trauma counsding centers **sick,niahiourished,widi low appetite. They have guilt 

feelings, are depressed and with low self-esteem They have swollen feet, 

rough skin, chest infections . . . they tend to be aloof . . . with little confidence m 
themselves or others. They tend to bpse into absentmindedness as well as swift 
mood changes.**'^ 

Many of the children— especially the girls, who are routinely given to 
rebel leaders as **wives**-— also have sexually transmitled diseases: 'Hliey arrive 

with gonorrhea, syphilis or sores, skin rash and complaints of abdominal pain and 

backache."'^ At World Vision in Gulu, 70 to 80 percent of the children newly 



Robb\ Muhumuza, The Gun ChiUhm of Guku (Uganda: World Vision, 
December 1995), pp. 9-10. 
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arriving at the center test positive for at least one sexually transmitted disease.'* 
Some of the girls are pregnant, while others, who tested negative for pregnancy, 
have stopped having their menstnial periods because of mahiutrttion and stress.'^ 
The trauma counseling centers do not test the children for HIV, reesoniqg that after 
their experiences in the bush, the children are not yet psychologically ready to be 
told that they ntay have contracted a fatal ilhiess. But with HIV infectioa rales of 
25 percent in parts of Guhi and Kitgum, it is overwhebningly likely that many of 
the children — especially the girls— have become infected. 

Counselors and children's advocates criticize the Uganda People^s Defense 
Force for not providing escaped children with adequate medical care while the 
children are in UPDF control. "They don't always give them trealmeiit right 
away," says Richard Oneka, a counselor. "Sometimes by the time they reach us, 
they've been with the UPDF for weeks without seeing a doctor.'"^ 

The Uganda People's Defense Force also sometimes brings recently 
escaped children to appear at public rallies, to drum up popular support for the fight 
against the rebels. This practice, too, is sharply criticized by children's advocates: 
"They display the children, and read out their names, which only increases the 
likelihood of rebel reprisals against the child or his family," explains Paulinus 
Nyeko of Gulu Human Rights Focus. "Also, they give details on how the child 
escaped. The rebels come to hear of it, and that makes it hard for other children to 
escape. The army is just using the children.**" 

In its 1996 report to the U.N.Committee on the Rights of the Child, the 
Ugandan government affirmed its general commitment **to improve the lives of . 
. . child soldiers** and its "special concern" for children abducted 1^ rebels.'* 



Human Rights Watch interview, Worid Vision's Gulu Tnmatized Children of 
War Project, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Conceraed Parents of Aboke, Lira, May 27, 

1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Richard Oneko, Counselor, Guhi Save tlw 
Children Organization, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 

" Hunuui Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 

"* Government of Uganda, report on the implementation of the U.N. Convention 
on the Rights of the Child, 1 February 1996. The Ugandan Constitution lays out certain 
basic rights of children: "Every child has a right to know and be cared for by his parents . 
.. .a child has a right to a basic education. . . .No child shall be deprived of medical care. 
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Nonetheless, the Uganda Child Rights NGO Network (UCRNN) has been critical 
of the government's response to the crisis in the north, noting that while the 
Museveni govemment provided ''special services" for children who were caught 
up in civil wars of the early 1980s (when MusevenTs guerrilUi ainiy fought the 
Obote and Okello regimesX **Ghildren caught up in the armed rebellion in northern 
Uganda since 1987 have not received adequate support from the government.** 
According to UCRNN, "no government programmes or resources have been 
identified*' fin* children abducted by the Lord's Resistance Army. UCRNN has 
called upon the government to ''take concrete measures to address the needs of 
dhildren caught up m armed conflict" and to **establish adequate responses for the 
long-term support of these children.** " 



education or any other social and economic benefit** Constitution of the Republic of 
Uganda, enacted September 22, 1995, promulgated October 8, 1995. Cha|Mer Four, 

Paragraph 17. The Government's duties with regard to children are elaborated in die 
Children Statute of 1996, which entered into force in August 1997. The statute defines a 
child as "a person below the age of eighteen years," (Part II, paragraph 3). and states that 
"whenever the state, a court, a local authority or any person determines any question with 
respect [to] the upbringing of a child ... the child's welfare shall be the paramount 
consideration." (First Schedule, paragraph 1). Specifically, **A child shall have the right . 
... to a just call on any social amenities cm- other resources available in any situation of 
armed conflict or natural or man-made disasters " (First Schedule, Paragraph 4b). 

The constitution also declares that Ugandan children have "all the rights set out 
in the U.N. Convention on the rights of the child and the OAU Charter on the rights and 
welfare of the child. . . (First Schedule, paragraph 4c). The U.N. Convention on the 
Rights of the Child states that ''States parties shall take all feasible measures to ensure that 
persons who have not attained the age of fifteen years do not a direct part in hostilities. . . 
. In accordance widi their obligations under international humanitarian law to protect the 
civilian population m amied conflicts. States Parties shall take all feasible measures to 
ensure protection and care of children who are affected by an armed conflict." Convention 
on the Rights of the Child. Article 38. The African Charter on the Rights and Welfare of 
the Child reiterates these principles in Article 22: "States parties to the present charter shall, 
in accordance with their obligations under international humanitarian law, protect the 
civilian population in araied conflicts and shall take all feasible measures to ensure the 
protection and care of children who are affected 1^ armed conflicts. Such rules shall also 
apply to children in situaticms of internal aimed conflicts, tension and strife.** 

Uganda Child Rights NGO Network, "Response to the Govemment of Uganda 
Country Report on the Implementation of the U.N. Convention on the Rights of the Child," 
pp. iii, 12. 
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Some of the children who escape from the rebels go immediately home 
to their villages, and some return to their boarding schools, but many end up 
staying, for a time, at the trauma centers operated by World Vision or the Gulu 
Save the Children Organization (GUSCO). Conditions in the centers are poor: too 
many children in small huts and tents, too few trained counselont, and not enough 
for the children to do. At one center, children are taught bask skiUs like caipentiy, 
tailoring and bicycle repair, but at the others, the children spend much of their time 
just sitting around, playing card games or staring into space. 

But at least the centers feel safe to the childrai: at the centers, they are 
surrounded by other children who have gone through similar experiraces, and 
cared for by supportive, non-judgmental adults. This is not aKvays the case outside 
of the centers: according to Robby Muhumuza, children who return home 
sometimes find that other families with young relatives still in captivity are "jealous 
of those who have returned." Some people also blame the children for rebel 
atrocities. Those villagers who had themselves suffered at the hands of Lord's 
Resistance Army rebels are sometimes "antagonistic, labeling the children 
'rebels. Occasionally, children face physical threats from community members 
who identify them as perpetrators of atrocities.^' 

For girls, in a culture which regards non-marital sex as "defilement," the 
difficulties are even greater: reviled for being "rebels," the girls may also find 
themselves 'ostracized for having been "w ives." They fear "shame, humiliation and 
rejection by their relatives and possible future husbands." They may suffer 
"continual taunts from boys and men [who say they are] used prochids that have 
lost their taste."^^ 

For many children, lack of community acceptance is the least of their 
troubles. ''Many of these children have parents who were killed durmg their 
abductions," explains World Vision's Charles Wotman. "Others have fimiilies, but 
they have been displaced, and no one knows where they are.**^ Children without 
families worry that they will be unable to support themselves. Even those children 



^ Muhumuza, "Gun Children,** p. 1 1. 

^'Human Rights Watch interview, Lacw Hospital, Gulu, May 29, 1997. 

^- Robby Muhumuza, Girls Under Guns (Upnda: World Vision, December, 
1995), pp. 12-13. 

^ Human Rights Watch interview, Kiiyandongo, May 26, 1997. 
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with supportive homes and communities fear leaving the centers, because of the 
danger of being re-abducted and killed. 

Sharon, thirteen: 

I havent been home since I was abducted, and I dont know 
where my ftmily is. I met my cousin in Gulu and she told me 
that after I escaped, my uncle was killed. She saki my mother 
and ftmily ran away. 

I want to finish my course in tailoring here, and try to look for 
a place to stay in Gulu tovm. I won't go home— I think 1 would 
be abducted again, and maybe killed. 

Patricia, fifteen: 

I'm afraid to go home because I'll be abducted again and killed. 
Home is not safe. My parents came to see me when I was in 
Gulu. They were so happy to see me. They said they thought 
I was dead. But they told me to stay away, to stay at [the 
trauma counseling center], because home is not safe. 

Samuel, seventeen: 

rve been here at the center for three weeks now. My mother 
came to see me last week. She told me that my odier two 
brothers [who were abducted with me] have not returned. I 
hope they are still alive. I do not want to thnik about them. 

My mother said that shortly after me and my brotfien were 
abducted, the Lonfs Renstance Anny attacked our home agam, 
and tooted, and burned it down. My mote has moved to Atiak 
trading center. She says home is not yet secure, and that she 
will look for a home for me in Gulu town. I want to take 
vocational tnunmg here at the center. 

I think the world should think about Kony's actions because he 
is abusing children so much. Children also want to enjoy peace 
like their fathers and mothers enjoyed when they were young. 
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In the short term, the children face many direct threats to their lives and 
Hvehhoods. But the long-term psychological effects of their experiences can only 
be guessed at. For many children, fears about the future are accompanied by 
memories of die past, memories of their own pain and of the atrocities they 
witnessed and took part in: 

William, ten: 

I am afraid to go back home to my village because the rebels are 
still there in plenty. IftartheywiUkUlmeifth^ooinelDknow 
of me here. I was in primary three when I was abducted, and I 

would like to go back to school, if there is somewhere that is 
safe. I don't know, lam sad now. The other thing I would like 
to say is that I experienced the deaths of many children. I wish 
there could be a solution. 

Thomas, fourteen: 

When I think back, the hardest thing was seeing other children 
being killed. That was the hardest thing. The second hardest 
Aing was the brutal life — someone can be beaten on no grounds 
at all. I dont know what I will do, now: I would like to go back 
home but it is still unsafe, and I fear tiie rebels coming again. I 
am learning bicycle repair here, but when I must leave I fear 
having no tools. I do not know how I will suqppoit myself. 

Molly, seventeen: 

I have been back at school now for afanost three months. Itend 
to forget, almost, that it ever happened to me. But it often comes 
to me suddenly. I look around in class and see the seats that are 
still empty because of our girls who are still in the bush, and I 
think that the bad things that for me are over are still happening 
to them, and then I feel sad and afraid. 

Teddy, thirteen: 

A thing I remember is how if you tried to escape, they would put 
you in the center of the circle and stab at you with bayonets or 
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pangas. Sometimes little pieces of the bodies would come off. 
This is what I remember most often. 

As for me now, I am very happy here for the time right now. I 
would like to go home and continue a noimal education, but 
there is nobody to support me. There is nobody to care for me. 
I pray to God to help. 

For other children, it isnt the wakuig memories that are worst, but the 
dreams. **11iese children dont want to remember what they've been through,** says 

James Kazini, commander of the army's Fourth Division in Gulu. "My wife and 1 
had several of tiie escaped girls staying in our house, befiwe tiiey went back to 
school, and they were all dreaming in the night: at one time, one of the girls woke 
us shouting, because she said she was seeing bkx)d-eveiywhere, blood floating out 
of the bed." 

Stephen, seventeen: 

I went to the elders and I was cleansed: I had to be cleansed 
because I killed. It does not matter that you did not wish to kill. 
You still have killed and must become clean again. For me, 1 
am older, and I think I will be all right. But I am thinking that 
it is the young boys and young girls who will not be all right 

lamveiymuchinleresledtogobaGktoacfaool. Sofornowlam 
just here, and I am feelmg okay. But I dont feel yet free, 
because of some dreams that can come at night, because of the 
bad things that happened to me 01 the bush. Killmg people, dead 
bodies, the sound of gunshots— sometimes you wake up and it 
is as though that is what is still taking place. Life with the rebels 
was really very bad. 

Timothy, fourteen 

I don't know what I will do in the future. Since I've been here [at 
the trauma counseling center], I haven't seen my family, and am 
sad that they haven't come. 1 don't know anything about 



Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 
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them — 1 have no news. I can't go home. I'll be re-abducted 
and killed straightaway. At least here, I feel saftr than at home. 
I dream at night of bemg re-abducled, or Aat I am still a 
captive, walking somewliere. 

Susan, sixteen: 

I feel so bad about the things diat I did. Itdistmbsmeaomuch, 
that I mflicted death on other people. When I go home I must 
do some traditional rites because I have killed. I must perform 
these riles and cleanse myself. I still dream about the boy from 
my village who I killed. 1 see him in my dreams and he is 
talking to me and saying 1 killed him for nothing, and I am 
crying. 

Relevant International Humanitarian Standards 

The human rights abuses of the Lord's Resistance Army shock the 
conscience, and violate the most elementary principles of international 
humanitarian law. The LRA's abuses of children's righla are bodi too mimcraus 
and too self-evident to make an exhaustive list of relevant inemational human 
rights standards necessny. Most pertinently, however, the LRA's actioiis violate 
the provisions of Common Article 3 of the Cieneva Conventioos of 1949, whicfa 
kiys out the mmunum humanilBrian rules applicable to internal aimed conflidB: 

In the case of armed conflict not of an intonatkmal character 
occurring in the territory of one of the High Contracting Parties, 
each Party to the conflict shall be bound to apply, as a mmmmm^ 
the followmg provisions: 

(1) Persons taking no active part in the hostilities, including 
members of armed forces who have laid down their arms and 
those placed hors de combat by sickness, wounds, detention, or 
any other cause, shall in all circumstances be treated humanely, 
without any adverse distinction founded on race, colour, religion 
or faith, sex, birth or wealth, or any other similar criteria. 
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To this end the following acts are and shall remain prohibited at 
any time and in any place whatsoever wilh lespect to the 
above-mentioned persons: 

(a) violence to life and person, in particular murder of all kinds, 
or mutilation, cruel treatment and torture; 

(b) taking of hostages; 

(c) outrages upon personal dignity, in particular humiliatiog and 
degrading treatment; 

(d) the passing of sentences and the canying out of executions 
without previous judgment pronounced by a regulM'iy 
ccMistituted court, affording all the judicial guarantees which are 
recognized as indispensable by civilized peoples. 

(2) The wounded and sick shall be collected and cared for.^^ 

Since Common Article 3 of the Geneva Conventions is binding on "each 
Party to the conflict" — that is, it is binding on both governmental and 
non-governmental forces — the Lord's Resistance Army currently stands in flagrant 
violation of international humanitarian law. 



The protections established by Common Article 3 are developed and 
supplemented by Protocol II to the Geneva Conventions of 1949. which applies to internal 
armed conflicts "which take place in the territor\ of a High Contracting Party between its 
armed forces and dissident armed forces or other organized armed groups which, under 
responsible command, exercise such conlol over a part of its territoiy as to enable them to 
cany out sustained and concerted milhaiy operations and to unplemem this Protocol." 
(Article 1, 1). Protoool II leiterates the fundamental guarantees laid out m Common Article 
3, and adds a range of additional requirements for armed groups to whom the protocol 
applies. In circumstances in which Protocol II does not directly apply, it is generally seen 
as providing interpretive guidance on the implementation of Common Article 3, which 
establishes only minimum humanitarian standards. Of particular relevance here are several 
of the Protocol II provisions which relate specifically to chlMren: fbr instance. Article 
4(3Xc) states that **childrBn who have not attained the age of fifteen years shall neither be 
recruited in the armed forces or groups nor allowed to take part in hostilities.'" Article 
4(3)(d) states that "the special protection provided in this Article to children who have not 
attained the age of fifteen years shall remain applicable to them if they take a direct part in 
hostilities despite the provisions of subparagraph (c) and are c^tured.'' Protocol II was 
ratified by Uganda in 1991. 
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Currently, the Geneva Conventions and the U.N. Convention on the 
Rights of the Child establish fifteen as the minimum age at which stales that have 
ratified these treaties may recrait children into their annedfbfoes. Shwe the Lord's 
Resistance Army is a nongovernmental foroe, it b not a parly to these treaties 
(although it remains bound by Common Article 3 of the Geneva Conventions, died 
above). Nonetheless, these treaties establish clear principles of customary 
international law wiUi regard to the use of children as combatants. Serious 
violations of the rules and customs of war, including the ibiced recruitment of 
children into armed groups, should be punished by law. 

The 1996 United Nations Study on the Impact of Armed Conflict on 
Children documented the tragedy of child soldiers throughout the w orld; as Graca 
Machef who headed the stud\ , says. "War violates every right of the child — the 
right to life, the right to grow up in a family environment, the right to health, the 
right to survival and full development and the right to be nurtured and protected, 
among others."-^ In the study. Graca Machel also recommended that the minimum 
age for recruitment and participation in armed forces be raised from fifteen to 
eighteen. 

It is Hunuui Rights Watch^ position that no one under the age of eighteen 
should be recruited (either voluntarily or involuntarily) into any armed fbices, 
whether governmental or nongovernmental in nature.^ 



Graca Machel, Statement to the Third Committee of the U.N.Gcnend Aaaenibly. 
Novembers, 1996. 

" Human Rights Watch supports current efforts to raise to eighteen the age at 
which people can take part in armed conflicts. This effort is being spearheaded by the 
United Nations Working Group on a Dmft Optional Pmoool to the Convention on the 
Rights ofthe Child on dwInvolvenMm of Chikken in ArniedConfUcL (The Dnft Optional 

Protocol is included in the appendix to Ihis report). For other Human Rights Watch reports 
dealing with child soldiers in various parts of the w orld, see. for instance. Human Rights 
Watch/Asia. "Burma: Children's Rights and the Rule ot Law." A Human Rights Watch 
Short Report, vol.9, no, 1(c). January 1997; Human Rights Watch/Africa & Human Rights 
Watch Children's Rights Project, Children of Sudan: Slaves, Street Children and Child 
Sol€Hen (New Yoik: Humm Rights Wateh, 199SX and Humn Rights Wateh/ Africa A 
Humm RjgMs Wateh ChiMRn*^ Rights PlDjed, Eaiy Prey: ChUdSoUkn In Liberia (New 
Yoilc: Human Rights Watch, 1994). 
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Pinyehngolayoacholiwokopi Iwenyman. 

("The Acholi are helpless because of the insecurity in the 

north.") 

-Title of a song written by children at the 
World Vision Center at Kiiyandongo 

Who will protect vs? Even in Amin's time, we were not killed like 
this. 

' Hon. Livingstone Ol^Uo-Okello, MP for Kitgum^ 

Abducted children are not the only victims of the contlict in the north. 
The conflict, which has now persisted for over a decade, has taken the lives of 
thousands of civilians of all ages. Some have been killed by the rebels during 
raids; others have been caught in the crossfire between rebels and government 
soldiers. While at times several weeks go by with few rebel attacks, during other 
periods, the death toll is astounding: during a single two-week period in July 1996, 
for instance, violence took the lives of forty soldiers, thirty-two rebels and 225 
civilians. Between January 6 and January 10, 1997, 400 civilians were slaughtered 
during a rebel attack in Khgum.^ 

Noithem Uganda today fiices an acute humanitarian crisis. The two 
northern districts of Gulu and Khgum, the homeland of the Acholi people, have 
been hardest hit: relief agencies estinute that over 240,000 people are currently 
displaced fiom their homes and villages,^ while some local ofificials estimate that 



^ Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, June 2, 1997. 

The Parliament of Uganda. "Report of Ac Committee on Defense and Internal 
Affairs on the War in Northern Uganda," Minority Report by Hon. Norbert Mao and Hon. 
Daniel Omara Atubo, January 1997. 

* UNICEF Background Situation Report, June 1997. 
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the figure is as high as two miUion displaced people.^' In Kitgum, nearly half of the 
displaced people are children, and more than a third of those childr^ have been 
orphaned by the war.^' 

The infrastnicture in Guhi and Kitgum is m a stale of collapse. The 
constant danger of tend mines and rebel ambushes has made many of tte region's 
few roads unsafe for travel. 'Rebel attacks destroyed diousands of homes. 
Agriculture has come to a standstiU in parts of the region, since the nisecurily has 
forced people to flee their homes and abando n their fields. 

Education, too, has stopped in many pboes. The rebels toiget schools and 
teachers, and in the last year, in Gulu alone, more than seventy-five schools have 
been burnt down by the rebels, and 2 1 5 teachers have bera killed. Many more 
teachers have been abducted or have fled the region. An estimated 60,000 
school-aged children have been displaced, and during 1996, the number of 
functioning schools in Gulu fell from 199 to sixty-four.^^ 

Attacks on schools are an efficient way for the rebels to abduct many 
children at once. In October 1996, for instance, the rebels raided St. Mary's, a 
Catholic girls' boarding school in the town of Aboke, in Apac district. The rebels 
arrived in the middle of the night, and entered the school through a window. They 
destroyed a of school vdiicle, ransacked tiie school clinic, attonpted to bum down 
a numbo" of school buiklings, and abducted 139 girls, aged mostly fifteen to 
seventeen.^ The scale of the Aboke abductions was unusual, as was the rebel 



^' Gulu District Emergency Plan, May-June 1997. Since the total population of 
Gulu and Kitgum combuied is rousiily 700,000, UNICEPs figure seems more plausible: 
(Uganda Districts Information Handbook, 199S^ Editkm (Kanpata: Founlam Piiblishen, 
Inc.. 1995)). 

UNICEF BackgnHmd Situatun Report, June 1997. 

" Gulu District Emergency Plan. 

^ One hundred and nine of the Aboke girls were released shortly after the raid, 
when Sister Rachde Fasieni, the deputy headmislress of the school, succeeded m fiillowing 
the rebels into the bush. She oonfimiiied the rebels and begged them to release the chihhen, 

uiging them to take her in the girls stead. Faced with her pleas, tiie rebels permitted herto 

leave with 1 09 of the girls, keeping only thirty as captives. Sister Rachele's courageous 
actions helped bring public attention to the Lord's Resistance Army's practice of abducting 
children, and the subsequent efforts of Sister Rachele Fassera and the Concerned Parents of 
Aboke have forced the Museveni government to begin negotiations with Sudan in an effort 
to obttun the release of the remaining Aboke captives. Of the thirty girls kept by the rebeb 
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incursion into Apac, but the rebel tactic of raiding schools is typical, and has 
gravely disrupted the north's educational system. 

The health care system in the north, always rudimentary, has almost 
collapsed. Many of those who are wounded in the fighting receive little or no 
medical attention; as a result, figures giving the number of dead and wounded are 
almost certainly too low, since many deaths and injuries never come to the 
attention of the authorities. Rebel raids on clinics and dispensaries have diminished 
the store of medicines available, and the instability has caused iiiany heahh worim 
to flee. This has disrupted most basic non-emeigency services, includmg 
immunization campaigns. Offkially, there are thirty nualheahh units uiGulu, but 
as of May 1997, only fourteen remained in operation." 

The results are predictable: by almost any health care indicator, Gulu and 
Kitgum lag far behind other parts of Uganda. At the end of 1 995, for instance, the 
infant mcxtality rate in Gulu was 1 72 per thousand live births, compared to eighty 
per thousand live births in Kampala. Most estimates suggest that the HIV infection 
rate in the region hovers at around 25 percent of the population.^* And AIDS deaths 
compound all of the region's other problems, further straining health care resources, 
rendering immune-compromised people more vulnerable to other diseases, and 
leaving still more children orphaned. 

The health crisis has been greatly exacerbated by the government policy 
of encouraging civilians to leave rural areas and move to "protected camps" near 
Uganda People's Defense Force military installations. The rationale behind the 
protected camps is straightforward: by concentrating the civilian population in a 
few well-defined areas, the army hopes both to simplify the task of protecting 
people from rebel attacks and make ft harder for the rdieb to fuid food by fbM 
villages. But in practice, the protected camps have been, at best, a mixed blessing 
for the internally displaced people of Gulu and Kitgum: tens of diousands of them 
thronged to the camps, only to find that virtually IK) proviskm had been inade for 
sanitation or sustenance. 



after Sister Rachele's inierveniion, nine had escaped as of May 1997. We interviewed six 
of the nine escapees during our visit to St. Maiy's on May 28, 1997, and we collected writtoi 
testimonials fimn over a hundred of die other girls. A number of the most representative 
testimonials are reproduced in the appendbc to this report 

^ Gulu District Enwrgency Phn. 

^ This estimate was given to us by anumber of different jmimalists, lawyers and 

doctors. 
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In the protected camp at Pabbo, in Guiu district, for instance, a displaced 
population of over 30,000 relies for water on only two boreholes, one of which was 
not functional as of May. The likelihood of any unprovement m the sitiiation is 
minimal, because the district lacks the staff and equipment to fix breakdowns: 
according to the Gulu Disaster Management Committee, **most of the [district's] 
field crew were laid off in the recent restructuring exercise [and] all the vehicles 
attached to the water dept in this district are broken down except one which is 
moving but in very bad mechanical condition.** Akmg with the patoy water supply 
in Pabbo, no latrines had been created finr the camp. And Pabbo is not unusual; 
according to the Gulu Disaster Management Committee, "[T]he wliole situation is 
pathetic .... Suffering in long queues, and swamps of flies over the stinking 
garbage and human excreta is the order of the day in most camps. " '^ 

Unsurprisingly. Hmited water, poor sanitary facilities and minimal 
provision of medical care in the protected camps has led to thousands of deaths 
each month. Ten of the twenty-four camps in Gulu district are situated in areas 
with no health care facilities at all, and a recent survey in three of the camps found 
that 41.9 percent of the children were malnourished. Epidemics of measles, 
malaria and dysentery kill off many of the weakest in the camps In Pabbo alone, 
there were more than four thousand deaths during the month of February 1997 
(more recent figures are not available).'* 

A local doctoi's words give some sense of the scope of the humanitarian 
crisis in the north: 



" Gulu District Emergency Plan. 

^ ^'U Yeais on. War Wracked Acholi only getting Worse," The Monitor 
(Kampala), May 25, 1997. Despite the extremely dangerous conditions in the protected 
camps, a number of people interview ed by Human Rights Watch charged that government 
soldiers often force unwilling civilians into the camps, warning them that if the\ remain in 
mral areas, the Uganda People's Defense Force will consider them to be rebel collaborators 
and may kill them. A number of our interviewees also complained diat govaniiMnt soldiers 
do not provide the camps widi adequate military protection, and do not lespoBd quiddy 
enough to reports of rdbd activity. Since Ihmian Rights Watch's mission to Ugamkt was 
primarily concerned with the abduction of children, we were unable to investigate these 
allegations or assess their validity. 

"There were 1457 deaths from malaria. 14 from measles. 1558 from diarrhea 490 
ftiMn "diarrhea with blood," sixteen Irom malnutrition and 480 from upper respiratory tract 
disorder like pneumonia. Gulu District Office Mwlndhy Data for Protected Camps, 
Febniaiy 1997. 
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In 1995, we saw a total of 335 war injuries at this hospital. In 
1996, we saw 117 victims of land mines, and 515 gunshot 
wounds. This year, from January through late April, we saw 
fourteen mine victims and 155 other war wound victims. 
Remember those are just the people who we see — most people 
never come to the hospital. 

The majority of children come to us because of the indirect 
effects of the war. When there is inadequate food, children are 
usually the first to become ill. We see epidemics, mabiutrition, 
malaria, and most of the outbreaks start in the protected camps. 
More children are sick, and those who are sick are sicker than 
usual. Now the malnutrition wwds are iiill of children firom the 
camps. In the camps, children are very sick; many of them are 
dying. Most of them never get to the hospital. 

The government thought that protected camps would deny the 
rebels access to support and information, but it was done in such 
a hurry, and without planning, that really it was a source of great 
suffering to the people. Last year, when people began surging 
to the towns, the population in Gulu town swelled by 70,000 
people, and a measles epidemic struck. About 20 percent of the 
children brought into the hospital died. In the villages, maybe 
half of the children who got sick died, because they got no 
medical care. 

If there had been prior planning, if there had been planning for 
sanitation, food, water, and medicines .... but by herdmg 
people into the camps, just like that, this cost a lot of lives. 
Some of the camps have only a few sokliers neaiby, and people 
say, "They are using us as human shields." So if the rebels try to 
attack the soldiers, it is civilians who are killed. And if the 
people leave the camp, if they even just go home for a day to tiy 
to find food, then they are targeted by the rebels for having gone 
to the camps. Many people lose their lives that wi^. 

The problem is that we don't see an end to the problem. When 
you have a problem and you think it's coming to an end, then 
you say, let's persevere. But 1 really don't see how this is going 
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to end. 1 foresee unlimited suffering ... the last two years have 
been the worst in ten years. We cannot do anything, we canilot 
go outside in the community, we cannot do our work. We lie 
trapped, we cant move on the roads. So now the sense of 
hopelessness is the biggest problem with the people. And this is 
the easiest situation for Ifae rebels to operate in. Thepeoplehatve 
no will except to surrender. 

It has to stop, it must stop. It is painful to live in a plaee where 

the rebels are around, and you have to hide your own diildren in 
the bush and bring food to them, to try to keep them safe. The 
rebels' main interest is in the children, it's how they recruit. 
Children are malleable, they can be easily managed. The rebels 
don't care if some die: they just abduct more. And there is really 
no protection for these children. If they were taking adults, 1 
would not care as much, 1 would perhaps say that this kind of 
thing is just part of the problem with us here in Uganda — but 
these children are just used. They are not the ones who voted for 
Museveni, if our country is troubled the fault is not theirs. 

When you are in the medical field, you are trained always to 
look for solutions. But I cannot see one here. ^ 

According to Paulinus Nyeko of Gulu Human Rights Focus, civilians 
frequently complain of harassment and human rights abuses by the Ugandan 
People's Defense Force, mcluding robbery, rape and torture.*' Smce the focus of 
our investigation was on the abduction of children, we were not able to look into 
these charges, but we asked military officials if they were aware of them. 
Lieutenant Bantirinza Shaban. the public relations officer for die UPDF in Gulu, 
confirmed that he was aware of such allegations, and attributed any such incidents 
to "communication problems" stemmmg from "ethnic difficulties and language 
differences.""^ 



^ Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 29, 1997. 

■" Human Rights Watch interview. Gulu. May 30, 1997. These allegations were 
repeated to us by numerous other NGO representatives. 

*^ Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 29, 1997. 
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Colonel James Kazini, commander of the UPDF Fourth Division, had a 
different explanation: he attributed such abuses to the Acholi soldiers, saying, 'if 
anything, it is local Acholi soldiers causing the probloiis. Its the cultural 
background of the people here: they are very violent If s genetic.** He expressed 
his regret that Ugandan law prohibits summary justice against soldiers found to 
have committed abuses: **We used to have field court maitials, and tiy and sentence 
them right in the market place. We used to just kill them. But now the president 
does not allow it . . . soldiers accused of misbdiaving are taken to the police and 
chaiged.*^' 



Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 



IV. THE HISTORY AND CAUSES OF THE CONFLICT 



To think about it, you fed a headache. 

- Sister Bnina Barollo, Camboni Sisters ^ 

But where is the world? Why do they not like the Acholi? What 
have we done that the world should just watch us suffer? 

- Andres Banya, Acholi Development Association 

During our stay in Uganda, we were struck repeatedly by the contrast 
between north and south. The international press has been full of glowing reports 
on the prosperitv' and stability Uganda has enjoyed under President Museveni, and 
the atmosphere in Kampala appears to bear this out: the streets are bustling, there 
is construction everywhere, and Kampala enjoys a reputation as one of Africa's 
safest cities. 

From the air, the south is a blanket of green farms, plantations and forests, 
with small houses dotting the landscape. Flying north, the scene gradually changes. 
Houses become mixed with huts, and ultimately gjtvt way to huts ^tirdy. In Guhi, 
the observer sees a landscape filled with burm huts, deserted compounds, and 
abandoned fields. There is virtually no traffic on the few roads. 

If s only a fiMir-hour drive from Kampala to Gulu or Khgum, but it miglit 
as well be a thousand miles. Cultural and linguistic differences ensure that 
residents of southern Uganda have few social reasons to venture north, and the 
relative under-development of the far north makes it unlikely that southerners will 
visit Gulu or Ki^gum for commercial reasons. The danger of mines and ambushes 
along northern roads fiirther dimmishes southerners' incentive to visit their Acholi 
compatriots, and the lack of teleconununications infrastructure in the north makes 
even phone contact rare. 

As journalist Cathy Watson observes. 'There's no Acholi elite in the 
south, and so there's no one to put the north on the agenda or keep it in people's 
minds. The north just slides off the map.""*^ These factors, in combination, mean 
that southern Ugandans often have little awareness of the atrocities and the 
humanitarian crisis in the north. 



** Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, May 20, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, June 3, 1997. 
^ Human Rights Watch interview, Kampahi, May 26, 1997. 
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The apparent senselessness of the conflict in the north exacerbates the 
problem. Although they are ostensibly dedicated to the military overthrow of the 
Museveni government, the rebels of the Lord's Resistance Ainiy instead seem to 
concentiate on attacking the civilian population. Indeed, the rebels prey largely 
upon the Acholi people, the very ethnic group to which most of them belong. To 
many soudiemers, then, the conflict is not only distant but incomprehensible: it is 
Acholi slaughtering Acholi, for no discernible reason. 

To the people of the north, however, and especially to the Acholi, the 
rebels are much more than a distant and mcomprehensible nuisance. With 
hundreds and sometloBes thousands dying each month, with more children abducted 
every day, with crops destroyed, homes looted and burnt, and epidemic diseases 
prevelent in the through the protected camps, the conflict has devastated the region 
in an unprecedented way. 

This lends a certain urgency to the problem of understanding the roots and 
sources of the conflict. Bewilderment about the conflict is understandable: during 
our investigation we heard many tentative theories about why the conflict 
continues, but few people were willing to hazard a definitive explanation, and the 
rebels themselves are a black box. We heard stories and counter-stories, some 
more persuasive than others, but none ultimately satisfying. This, however, does 
not mean that there is no reason for the violence; it instead suggests that the reasons 
are many and deep, and fully disentangling them may not be possible in the end. 

To the limited extent that the conflict has received foreign press coverage, 
the media has tended to present the Lord's Resistance Army in straightforward, if 
disapproving, terms: to uie media, the Lord's Resistance Army is a group of 
militant Christian fimdamentalists who seek to restore a government based upon 
the Ten Commandments. The New York Times calls them "blood-thirsty . . . 
self-styled revolutkHiaries and Christian fundamentalist rebels.*^' CNN calls them 
**a Christian cuh. . . led by a former Cadiolic named Kony."^ The GuanUm calls 
Kxmy a **Christian fanatic.**^ 



*^ "Christian Rebels Wage a War of Tenor in Uganda,** The New York Times, 
March S, 1997. 

**Ugandan Rebel Activity Erupts In Fighting; Religious Fundamentalism One 
Cause,** CNN Work! Report, Februaiy 20, 1997.. 

^'^ "Uganda - Africa's Pearl: Trade On, and Damn the 'Mosquitoes,' " The 
Guardian, July 9, 1997. 
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This presents us with a famiUar story; after all, the violence of "'religious 
fanatics" appears, at first glance, to offer an explanation for the violence in 
northern Uganda. But as the children's testimonies demonstrate, to view the Lord's 
Resistuice Army as **€3iri8tian fimdmnenmliits** is a mnieKling oversimplilBmiaii. 

As Roger Winter of the U.S. Commitlee for Refugees iioles» 'loo often 
outsiders assimie that instability and violence in this region of Afiriea m endem 
as if they were part of the natural disorder.*^ But anch journalistic 
oveisimpUflcations promote a kind ofpassivity in the fine of hoROfi: ifAflica,or 
the Acholic are just "like that," then efforts to resolve the conflict are inevilri>ly m 
vain. Such an assumption, moreover, does a great dissenfioe to the msnylfaousaads 
who suffer at the hands of the Lonfs Resistance Army. 

A History of Ethnic Violence 

The background section of this report briefly described the way in which 
British colonial practices led to uneven economic development in Uganda, with 
southern Uganda becoming more prosperous than the north. This socieo-economic 
division hardened as a result of the ethnic violence that characterized Uganda's 
post-independence decades, and that often fell out along north/south lines. 

At independence in 1962, northerner Milton Obote became Uganda's first 
president. Obote, a northerner himself (a Langi), inherited the colonial army with 
its high percentage of northerners (especially Langi and Acholi). Obote's 

g»vi»mnrM>nt lacterf fSnr ninm ymmr*^ imtil nhnte iw numm^unam hy army «nmm«n«W 

IdiAmininl971. 

Amin, though a iKXlfaenier like Obote, came fiom the West Nile KQgkin of 
Uganda. According to Thomas Ofcandcy, a historian of the period, ''Ammftared 
the influence of the Acholi and Langi, groups that dommated the armed fbroes."*' 
A.B.K. KasQzi, the author of Hie Social Origins of Violence in Uganda, describes 
Amin's response to this perceived threat: **Aniin brutally eliminated most of ... the 
Langi and Acholi" in the army. They were replaced primarily by soldiers with 
ethnic and cultural links to Amin. Amii Omara-Otunnu, author of Politics and 
the Military in Uganda, observes that '"most of those who were massacred by Amm 



^ Roger Winter, U.S. Committee for Refogees, testhnaniy before the Afiicsn 
Affairs Subcommitiee of the United Stales Senate Foreign RelatkMis Subcamnihlee^ Ktaiy 

15, 1997. 

^' Ofcansky, Uganda: Tarnished Feari ofAfricOt p. 42-43. 

Kasozi, The Social Origins of Violence in Uganda, 1964-1985, p. 111. 
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were Acholi and Langi .... The killing of people mostly from those two ethnic 
groups had the effect of dividing the country. 

Amin himself was ultimately ousted by a coalition of fences tiiat included 
Tanzsniaii gov e rani eii t troops, supporten of tbraier president Obote, and the 
followers of Yoweri Museveni, at that time a guerrilla lender. After defeating 
Amin in 1979, the alliance first put in place several compromise leaders, all from 
the south of Uganda. None oftfaeseleadeis lasted for very long, and in May 1980, 
Milton Obote returned to the presidency.'* 

According to Kasozi and Qmara-Otunno, Obote*s return to power also 
renored the Acholi and Langi to dominance widiin Uganda's nriliiBiy, and heralded 
the beginning of another period of widespread violence. Yoweri Musevenfs 
guerrilla National Resistance Anny (dominated by southerners and westerners) 
sought to topple Obote by force, and the International Committee of ttie Red Cross 
ultimately estimated that fighting in Uganda's Luwero triangle region left several 
hundred thousand dead. The bulk of the dead were civilians." 

Already weakened by the National Resistance Army's successes, Obote 
finally fell in a coup staged by Acholi army leaders. On July 27, 1985. the coup 
brought General Tito Lutwa Okello, an Acholi, into power as head of slate. 
Museveni's guerrilla National Resistance Army continued to fight the new Okello 
government, however, and on January 26, 1986, the National Resistance Army 
took Kampala, and Okello's Acholi soldiers retreated north, to the Acholi home 
districts of Gulu and Kitgum. Some of the soldiers crossed the Sudanese border, to 
take refuge with Acholi who lived in southern Sudan. 

Paulmus NyeicD of Human Riglils Focus observes diat after Musevenfs 
victory, many Acholi foared diat Museveni^ army would seek revenge on the 
Adioli ex-soldiers for their acts under previous go vern m ents.* The undisciplmed 
actions of many National Resistance Army sokliers added to Acholi anxiety. 
Nyeko describes hb memories of that period: 

National Resistance Army soldiers would do all th^ couM to 
make things difflcuh here [in Gtthi and Kitgum]. TbeywouM 



OmanhOtmmu, Polities tmd Om MUUay in Vgfmda^ p. 104. 
^Oftansky, C/goiMfti, chapter 3. 
" Ibid., p. 55. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 
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dciccate in water supplies, and in the mouths of slaughtered 
animals. They would tie people's hands behind their backs so 
tightly that people would be left paralyzBd. They went into 
villages, and took guns by force, lliey looted Acholi cattle, and 
did nothing to pievent [cattle raiders from the Karanuyong 
district] from stealing the rest Over three million head of cattle 
were soon lost, and it made the people embittered.'' 

One further event sparked the beginnings of the Adioli idiellicm: the 
National Resistance Army high command issued a directive over Radk> Uganda, 
calling on Acholi ex-^oldiers to report to Mbuya army headquarters within ten 

days. Nyeko observes that to many Acholi, this order was frighten ingly 
reminiscent of the radio order that presaged one of Idi Amin's massacres of Acholi 
soldiers, and it inspired many additional Acholi ex-soldiers to leave Uganda to join 
their comrades who had fled to Sudan: "The order was just like in Amin's days." 
says Nyeko. "The Acholi boys said to each other, 'This time we are not going to 
die like chickens. Let us go to Sudan and join our brothers, and fight to save the 
Acholi.'*'" 

The Acholi ex-soldiers in Sudan soon joined forces with others opposed 
to Museveni's new government, including many Obote supporters and some of 
Amin's me*i. A rebel alliance was formed, callbig itself die Uganda People's 
Defense Anny (UPDA— not to be confused whh the UPDF, the currem name of 
the Ugandan government army). The UPDA made its first mcurskms into Ugmda 
in August 1986. These rebel attacks focused on traditional mllitaiy taigets, not on 
civilians; indeed, the UPDA began by enjoying substantial support amoqg the 
Acholi. 

The Holy Spirit Movement 

The UPDA was a coalition force made up of rebel factions with widely 
varying motives and histories, united only by their opposition to Museveni. In 
early November of 1986, Alice l.akuena. an Acholi healer and prophet, was given 
command of a UPDA battalion that came to be called the Holy Spirit Mobile Force. 
This force proved, briefly, to be a serious militar\ threat to the National Resistance 
Army, and although its military potency was short-lived, it ultimately evolved into 
the Lord's Resistance Army, which causes so much bloodshed today. 



^' Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 
'•Ibid. 
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Alice Lakwena's Holy Spirit Movement began as a peaceful group, and 
understanding its origins requires a brief description of religious beliefs among the 
Acholi. Traditional Acholi religion included a belief in jogi (singular form: jok), 
which is probably best translated as "power": the jogi were the supernatural powers 
which could affect humanity. Jogi could be good or ill: the ancestors' jogi could 
assist their descendants, but also harm them, when angered. Chiefdom jogi, 
worked with by legitimate chiefs, was a force that fostered the well-being of the 
community, but the jok worked with by witches was harmful. As anthropologist 
Heike Behrend notes: 

In rituals different jogi were approached and appeased. . . . The 
different jogi cannot be understood as belonging either to the 
political or the religious sphere. They belong to both and have 
to be perceived along other lines. In Acholi thought the powers 
of different jogi were opposingty used in either the public or the 
private sphere and were regarded as being either productive, 
life-giving, or destructive, death-bringing. The power of a jok 
used for personal gain in private and for destruction constituted 
witchcraft, while the same power used ui public for legitimate 
ends belonged to the chief and the priest.** 

As the Acholi encountered colonialism and other unfamiliar forces and 
events, new jok were identified: Jok Allah, the jokof "Arabness;" Jok Rumba, the 
jok of "Europeaness,*' Jok Marui, the jok of "armyness;" Jok Rubanga, the jok 

causing tuberculosis of the spine, and so on. Many of these jogi generated cults of 
affliction, in which people sought to propitiate the jok with the power to cause 
those misfortunes they hoped to avoid.''" 

Christian missionaries sought to impose a Christian matrix onto the 
pre-existing belief system, and this led to a certain amount of confusion: not 
familiar with the complexity of the Acholi understanding of jogi, missionaries 
(rather arbitrarily, it seems) gave the Christian God the name of Jok Rubanga, 
which was thought by Acholi to be the jok responsible for spinal tuberculosis. As 
Christianity gained sway, new jogi emerged, such as Jok Jesus and the jok of the 



" Heike Behrend, "is Alice Lakwena a Witch?" in Hanson and I waddle, eds.. 
Changing Uganda (London: James Currie, 1991), p. 173. 

"Behrend, p. 174. 
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Virgin Mary, and these Christian jogi became known as tipu, the Acholi term for 
the ghost of a dead relative. The Holy Spirit was translated as Tipu Maleng. 

As Jok Rubanga became increasingly associated with the benevolent 
powers of the Christian god, other jogi came to be viewed as Satanl associHes, 
and anyone working with them was presumed to be a witch. On the other hand, 
someone woiking with or possessed by a tipu, associated whfa ChristlBnily, oouki 
be a healer and a prophet Such hcakiyprophets sometnnes drew laige followmgi. 
Their relationship with the established diurches was unea^: on the one hand, such 
healer 'prophets often id^tified themselves as Christians; on the other hnd, mudi 
about their practices owed little to modem Christian doctrine.^' 

Alice Lakwena began her career as a healer and a prophet. She claimed 
to be possessed by the lakwena from whom she took her appellation; "lakwena" 
means messenger, and according to Alice, the lakwena possessing her was the tipu 
of an Italian who had died near the source of the Nile during the First World War. 
With his aid. Alice began to cure people of various diseases. As a healer, she 
attracted a great deal of support among the Acholi. 

When the Acholi appeared to be threatened by Museveni's National 
Resistance Army, Alice evolved from a simple healer into a military leader, and she 
succeeded in getting UPDA commanders to provide her with weapons and soldiers. 
One of her early followers explained her transformation: 

The Lakwena appeared m Acholi because of the plan drawn by 
Y. Museveni ai»d his govenmiem to kill all the male youths m 
Acholi as a revenge ... so the Lakwena was sent to save the 

male youth The good Lord who sent the Lakwena decided 

to change his work from that of a doctor to that of a militaiy 
commander for one simple reason: it is useless to cure a man 
today only that he be killed tomorrow. So it became an 
obligation on his part to stop the bloodshed before continuing his 
work as a doctor.^^ 

For Alice, the roles of healer and military leader w ere inextricably bound 
together. In addition to leading soldiers into battle, Alice promised to cleanse the 
Acholi of the evil spirits and witchcraft that had caused so much trouble in the first 
place; this cleansing would ultimately lead to a new period of peace and prosperity. 



*' Bchrend, pp. 175-76. 
" Bchrend, p. 165. 
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According to her followers, the Lakwena's appearance in Acholiland was "by no 

means accidental [T]he AcholL . . have been notorious Ibr murder, raping, 

looting, etc. , etc. It was therefore planned by God to help the Acholi to be 

converted [from] the evil ways of life to Godfearing and loving people 

Alice's soldiers had to undergo initiation riles b which they burned their old 
clothes and any magic charms, and swore by the Bible that Ibey would no longer 
practice any form of sorcery or witchcraft. They would then be ''anointed with 
shea oil and made holy." ** 

By all accounts, Alice Lakwena's Holy Spirit Movement was a genuinely 
popular millenarian uprising. "Alice united people,** si^ Alphonse Owiny-Dollo, 
the Ministor of State for the North. "She was magnetic and charismatic, and 
appeared as someone who could get rid of bad elements and cure the illness in 
society. People supported her. "^^ Cathy Watson, a former BBC journalist who 
interviewed many of Lakwena's followers, agrees: "Non-Acholi weren't the only 
ones to blame the Acholi for the Luwero atrocities. The Acholis blamed 
themselves, and feh that they were sinful. Following Alice was a way to purify 
yourself, and become free of that. Alice inspired hope and joy, and she had these 
wonderful millenarian promises."** Livingstone Sewanyana, a Kampala human 
rights activist, says that "People believed in Alice. She had power."*^ 

Lakwena's Holy Spirit forces inflicted violence on the civilian population 
as well as on National Resistance Army soldiers, but this violence was justifled by 
her followers as part of the struggle to get the Acholi to turn irom their "evil ways 
of life.** hi particutar, the Holy Spirit Movement fought against witches, sorcerers, 
and all odim perorived to be woildng wftfa spirits, for whatever ostensible purpose. 
As Minister Alphonse Owhiy-Dollo exphuns it, "Lakwena's fones killed, but her 
followers accqpled the killmgs as a form of severe punishment Wrongdoers 
among the Acholi were being killed. And if you were only killing witches and 



*'Bdirend..pp. 166-67. 
**Behraid.p. 167. 

*^ Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, May 20, 1997. 
^ Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, May 26, 1997. 

*^ Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, May 26, 1997. 
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such like, this was not evii."^'** Although thousands joined Alice of their own 
accwd, the Holy Spirit Movemeitfs military wing also abducted many people: but 
abductions, too, were justified as being for the good of the abduclee. 

Alice promised her soMien that when they were anointed with shea butter 
oil, bullets would bounce haimlessly off their chests. Her soktieis also had to obey 
a complicated set of rules: drinking, smoking, stealing, and quarreling were all 
foibidden, as was taking cover in battle. Breaking any of these rales miglit lead to 
death in battle.^ 

Inspired by Alice, the soMiers of the Holy Spirit Movement inflicted a 

number of embarrassing defeats on the National Resistance Army, who were at first 
nonplussed by the sight of thousands of poorly armed soldiers streaming forward, 
making no attempt to take cover. In January 1987, the Holy Spirit Movement's 
soldiers made it as far south as Jinja, only sixty miles fi-om Kampala. At this point, 
however, superior technology won the day: Lakwena, Owiny Dollo says dryly, 
"thought she could use stones against modem weapons — it didn't work."^" With 
countless dead, the military wing of the Holy Spirit Movement appeared to be 
utterly destroyed. 

After the defeat at Jinja, Lakwena herself fled to Kenya, where she is said 
to remain today. Exhausted and demoralized, many of her remaining soldiers 
surrendered, and those who had been abducted took die opportunity to escape. 
Museveni and his sokliers continued to fight against the remnants of the Holy Spirit 
Movement and the UPDA rebel alliance, but at the same time they ofibred an 
amnesty to any rebels who surrendered. They promised to reim^gnlenilD the amy 
and civil service those icbeb who slopped figlitnig, and ifa^ kept their promise; the 
combination of Lakwena's defeat and the lure of peace and a return to noraial life 
led many rebels to leave the bush vohmtarily. By early 1989, the UPDA had 
virtually ceased to exist.^^ 



Human Rights Watch interview with Hon. Alpiionse Owfa^-Dolki, Minister of 
SUde for the North, Kampala, May 20, 1997. 

Behrend, "Is Alice Lakwena a Witchr pp. 168^. 

^ Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, Mi^ 20, 1997. 

" A.G.G. Gingy era-Piny ewa. Northern Uganda in National Politics (iCampala: 
Fountain Publishers, 1992), pp. 21-22. 

^ Ofcansky, Uganda, pp. 63-64. 
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The Emergence of the Lord's Resistance Army 

But if many of the UPDA soldiers were fairly quickly talked out of the 
bush, Lakwena's more dedicated Ibllowen were not so easily budged. The UPDA 
soldiers, after all, had never been a veiy cohesive force: they had been bound 
together only by a shared opposition to Museveni. A remnant of the Holy Spirit 
Movement, led by the young Joseph Kony (he was only about twenty at the time), 
remained in the bush. Kony, who is said to be a relative of Alice, claims to share 
(or to have inherited) Alice's spiritual powers. Ahhough the rituals and beliefs of 
Kony's followers differed slightly from those of Alices followers, Kony and Alice 
appear to have worked in close coc^ration before Alice's defeat and flight. He 
would dress like Alice during certain rituals, and he and Alice apparently 
performed many rituals together.^^ 

Kony's group underwent a number of name changes, but eventually began 
to call itself the Lord's Resistance Army.^'' For several years after Alice's defeat, 
the Lord's Resistance Arniy continued to harass govemmenl installations and those 
civilians seen as wrongdoers or government collaborators. At some point — most 
observers place it as early 1991 — their tactics shifted, and they began large-scale 
attacks on civilian targets, including schools and clinics. Abductions, especially 
of children, were also stepped up." 

Little information is publicly available about this phase of the Lord's 
Resistance Army's activities. In 1991, the Museveni government responded to its 
inability to defeat the rebels by sealing off the northern districts of Gulu, Kitgum, 
Lira and Apac for "intensive military operations" against what they viewed as 
''gun-toting and panga-wielding thugs-cum-rebels."^ During "Operation North,** 



Several anthropologists did a significant amount of research on Lakwena and 
Kony during this early period (1985-88), and readers wanting a fuller discussion of the Holy 
Spirit Movement and Kony's early leadership should consult the work of Heike Behrend. 
cited above, and Tim Allen. "Understanding Alice: Uganda's Holy Spirit Movement in 
Context, ■ Africa, Volume 61, Number 3, 1991, pp. 370-99. 

''* For convenience, we will refer to Kon/s followers as the Lord's Resisbmce 
Army from this point on, aldioiigh this name is somew^ anadironistic when vppXveA to 
Km^s group during the late eighties and early nineties. 

Gingyera-Pinyewa, Northern Uganda, p. 20. 
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there was a total press blackout, and the government forbade communication or 
physical movement between the sealed provinces and the rest of the country.^ 

Accorduig to Adioli members of paritament. Operation Noidi was a 
tactical and human rights disasler "Operation Noidi. . . creBlied mote problems 
than it solved — Private radio commmiicstions [medKxb] were removed fiom 
institutions and NGOs; there was massive arrest of civic leaders; the picas was DM 
allowed in the area and all members of parliament from the area were foreefiiUy 
evictedA>arred from Gulu, Kitgum, Apac and Lira.*^ During the operation, Ifac 
government resorted to **prolected camps" not unlike those creating so much 
sufTering today, and many have alleged that National Resistance Army soldien 
committed various atrocities. The Acholi Pariiamenlaiy Group, for inslanoe, 
charges that: 

People were herded into camps without food, health care, etc. 
for days at various locations purportedly for screening. Many 
people died and there were human rights abuses all over. Some 
innocent civilians were buried alive in Bucoro, while others were 
shot, crops in the fields were destroyed by the National 
Resistance Army. The NRA Mobile Battalion niclEnamed 
'GUNGA' committed homosexual acts even with veiy oldmen, 
raped wives, modiers and daqghten m the presence of their 
jbmilies. This pauited a teirible picture of the National 
Resistance Army. At the same time, Kony had also started 
abducting, raping and killing of imnoent people usmg pangiB.^ 

Like previous National Resistance Army efforts. Operation Nortfi fiuled 
to wipe out Kony's rebels. Arguably, the Lwd's Resistance Army became even 
more of a problem as time passed: the rebels stepped up their attacks on civilian 
targets, and spent less and less time attacking government installations. 

In 1 994, attempts were made to start negotiations between the government 
and the rebels. For a while, the prospects for peace looked bright "UPDF guys and 



''Ibid. 

Acholi Parliamentary Group. "Submission to the Parliamentary Committee on 
Defense and Internal Affairs Investigating the Northern Rebellion with a View to Bringing 
it to a Speedy End," date unceriam, but probably December 1996 or January 1997, pp. 5-6. 

»Ibid. 
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Kony's men were drinking together in bars," says Paulinus Nyeko at Gulu Human 
Rights Focus. But for some reason, the negotiations fell apart. The government 
claims that the rebels were not serious about peace, while government critics claim 
that the government lured rebel leaders to peace talks and then staged an ambush, 
killiog several rebel commanden.*' For whatever reason, the negotiations failed, 
and the violence continued. 

The Role of Sudan 

The most recent phase of the conflict in the north began about two years 
ago, when Sudan started to provide substantial aid to the Lord's Resistance Army. 
Equipped with machine guns and land mines hi ph»e of pangas and rifles, the 
Lord's Resistance Army's ability to terrorize and kill increased many times over. 
It seems clear that since 1 995, the number of people abducted and killed by the 
Lord's Resistance Army has dramatically increased. 

Although the government of Sudan denies that it ]»ovides military aid to 
the Lord's Resistance Army, these denials cannot be taken seriously." Many of the 
children and adults abducted by the Lord's Resistance Army escape from Lord's 
Resistance Army camps in Sudan, or surrender to the rebel Sudanese People's 
Liberation Army (SPLA), which then turns them over to the Ugandan army (now 
called the Ugandan People's Defense Force, or UPDF — not to be confused with the 
defunct rebel alliance, the UPDA). The escapees recall the arrival in Kony's camp 
of heavy trucks driven by "Arabs" in Sudanese army uniform, bearing food and 
weapons. Some escapees report that seriously injured rebels were airlifted to 
hospitals in Khartoum. 



^ Human Rights Watch Interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 

*' Human Ri^ts Watdi intovkw, Ron and Pam Fcfguson, Mennonile Central 
Committee, Kampala, May 31, 1997. 

In the wake of the abduction of thirt>' girls from St. Mary's School in Aboke, the 
Ugandan government began to negotiate with Sudan for the return of the girls, who were 
believed to have been taken across the Sudanese border by the Lord's Resistance Army. The 
Sudanese government eventually permitted a delegation that included the de|Nity 
headmistress of SL Maiys and a iqxesatative of the Conoemed Pnents of Aboke, to vi^ 
an LRA camp in Sudan, under Sudanese go vern m en t auspices. AHhough the Sudanese 
government insisted that it knew nothing about the fiie of tfie AlxriEe abductees, the tour of 
the LRA camp further undomines the Sudanese govemroenfs assertion that it does not 
support or control the LRA. 
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The Sudanese government has a dual motive tor supporting the Lord's 
Resistance Army. First, the Lord's Resistance Army is used by the Sudanese 
government to fight in its increasingly desperate war against the rebel Sudanese 
People's Liberation Army (SPLA). Second, Sudan has long accused the Ugandan 
government of aiding the SPLA. Sudan's support for the Lord's Resistance Army 
is thus a form of retaliation. While the Lord's Resistance Army constitutes little 
serious threat to the Museveni government, it is nonetheless an embarrassment and 
a serious drain on the national budget. 

There is, of course, an apparent irony in Sudan's support for the Lord's 
Resistance Army: the Sudanese government is militantly Islamic, while tfie Lord's 
Resistance Army is at least ostensibly Christian. But over time, it seems clear that 
the beliefs and practices of Kony and his followers have changed: in 1987, Kony's 
group was closely identified with Alice Lakwena. and like Lakwena, Kony appears 
to have enjoyed substantial popular support among the Acholi. Huge crowds 
would gather to hear him preach.*- By May 1997, when we conducted most of our 
interviews, the testimony of the children w e met suggested that many of the rituals 
common in Lakwena's time had been abandoned or were only sporadically 
followed. Many children also reported rebel practices that appear to have been 
adopted from Islam: for instance, the rebels pray while facing Mecca, respect 
Friday as a holy day, and forbid die keeping of pigs.^ 

Why the Conflict Persists 

The uneven economic development of north and south and the history of 
ethnic violence have cast a long shadow over Uganda. For the Acholi people, the 
legacy of the decades following independence has been one of demoralization and 

distrust. This climate of hopelessness has provided tfie rebel Lord's Resistance 
Army with ideal conditions for sowing discord and terror. 

The rebels themselves claim that they will fight until they overthrow the 
government of Yoweri Museveni. In the absence of a clearly reliable official 
spokesperson for the rebels, their more specific political grievances can only be 



*^ Human Rights Watch interview, Cathy Watson, Kampala, May 26, 1997. 

According to one news report. Joseph Kony recently converted to Islam at the 
behest of the Sudanese government. See Emmy Alio, " Uganda: Kony Converts to islam," 
Africa News, July 31, 1997. 
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pieced together from the reports of escapees.^' The rebels appear to view Museveni 
as an illegitimate leader because of his refusal to allow multi-party elections, his 
alleged strategy of keeping the north poor and under-developed, and his alleged 
dislike and mislrealnient of the Acholi. Hie rebels still insist that they are obeying 
the orders of the Holy Spirit, and there can be little doubt that religious rituals, of 
however eclectk: a nature, are impoitant in rebel life. The rebels continue to clahn 
that they must root out **misbehavk>i^ and offenses among the Acholi as part of 
their effort to overthrow the government and turn Uganda into a **paradise.'* 

It is tempting to speculate on whether the rebels "really" believe any of 
this— to what extent are the rebels true believers, and to what extent is religion 
being cynically manipulated for unrelated ends? But this may not be an entirely 



A number of expatriate Acholi have at varying times come forward and claimed 
to be spokepeople for the Lord's Resistance Army, but the utter lack of agreement between 
their statonents and the actkmsoftherebeb casts serkws doubt on thek to speak for 
the LRA. Government officials, journalists and local activists all agree that the various LRA 
"spokesmm" cannot be assumed to have any real aulhwity within the LRA, and may, 
indeed, have no connection at all to the LRA 

For instance, at a recent conference of Acholi leaders held at the University of 
London, a paper was given by Dr. James Obita. who claims to be the Lord's Resistance 
Army Secretary for External Affairs and Mobilisation. According to Dr. Obite, the aims of 
the LRA are: To remove dictatorship and stop the oppresskm of our people; b) To fight 
for the immediate restfxation of competitive multi paity democracy in Uganda; c)To seean 
end to gross vk>Iation of human rights and digni^ of Ugandans; d) To ensure the restoration 
of peace and security in Uganda; e) To ensure unity, sovereignty and economic prosperity 
beneficial to all Ugandans; 0 To bring to an end to the repressive polic> of deliberate 
marginalization of groups of people who may not agree with the NRA ideology ." 

Dr. Obita insisted that the LRA does not abduct children or kill civilians: "It is . 

not the poli^ of the LRM/A to abduct or force people to join its ranks We are 

usually shocked and puzzled when we hear govemmem alkgatkms that the LRA are 
massacring civilians in the villages of northern Uganda. LRA has no programmes or 
intentions of killing the very people they are supposed to defend and protect." Obita 
atributed such atrocities to government soldiers disguised as rebels: "The aim for these 
atrocities by the UPDF and the shifting of the blames for them on the LRA is intended to 
discredit the LRA and simultaneously frighten and anger the civilian population of northern 
Uganda widi the hope of turning them against LRA** Dr James Alfied Obita, Secretary for 
External Afiaus and Mobilisation, Lord's Resistance Movement/Army, **A Case For 
National Reconcilation, Peace, Democracy And Economic Prosperity For All Ugandans.** 
Paper Presented At Kaooke Madit, London. April 5-6, 1997. This and other documents of 
Obita's have been disseminated via the worid-wide web at 
http;//www.columbia.edu/-bo23/obita-km.htm. 
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meaningful question. For one thing, the question assumes that "the rebels" are a 
monolithic force. It is impossible to know how many of the rebel commanders are 
left over from the days of Lakwena's Holy Spirit movement, and it is also 
impossible to know just what motivates them to fight 

What evidence we have suggests that while Kony's control over the Lonfs 
Resistance Army is near total, a great number— perhaps even a large majorily-~of 
the "rebels" are abducted children, mhcr tiian adults who voluntarily joined Kony. 
Terrified and indoctrinated, the children participate in atrocities along with the 
adults. Although some of the children obey their captors only out of a wholly 
non-spiritual fear, some of them certainly believe what they are tokl about the Holy 
Spirit, and some of them grow to adulthood among the rebels, and cease to inuigine 
having any other identity. 

In the end, some of the rebels probably commit atrocities out of the 
sincere belief that the\ are obeying the Holy Spirit's orders to eliminate wrongdoers 
within the Acholi community; some probably participate in atrocities only because 
they fear being killed if they refuse; some may literally be unable to imagine any 
other life, and some may be acting solely to increase their personal power and 
prestige. And some, of course, may act out of a combination of ail of those 
motives. 

Needless to say, despite all Lord's Resistance Army clafans to be fighting 
on behalf of the Acholi, and despite whatever popular Acholi support Kony may 
have had in the late 1980s, it seems overwhehningly clear that today the Acholi 
people regard Lord's Resistance Army activities as an unmitigated evil. Hardly a 
family remains untouched by the violence, and nearly all of our Interviewees, both 
Acholi and non-Acholi, vehemently denied the idea that Kony's rebellion is in any 
sense a popular movement. According to Paulinus Nyeko, some Acholi civilians 
believe that Kony does possess spiritual powers, but they see him as having 
wrongly usurped them from Alice Lakwena: "In the villages, many people think 
the spirit which had possessed Alice has moved on to Kony. and that he uses it for 
ill where Alice used it for good. Peqple say that Kony will only lose his powers if 
Alice comes back from Ken\ a."^^ 

In late May 1997, the wife of an Anglican bishop who had been an 
outspoken critic of rebel atrocities died when her car hit a land mine; some saw this 
as further evidence of Kony's spiritual power to punish his enemies.^^ But fear of 



*^ Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Sister Bruna Barolio, Camboni Sisters, 
Kampala, May 26, 1997. 
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Kony's alleged supernatural powers does not translate into Acholi support for the 
rebels. "We Acholi are the ones who bear the brunt of the suffering," says 
Alphonse Owiny-DoUo, Minister of State for the North. '*It is our diildreii wiw are 
being abducted and killed. Any sympathy people might have had for Kony is long 
over.*^ Daniel OmararAluba, the MP for Ura, observes lliat**!^^ 
leader in the north who supports Kony. He is a killer, and the people are tired of 
him.**** Livingstone Okelto-OkeUo, MP for Kilgum, was equally clear "Thd rebels 
have 29ero support. There is nobody in Acholi who has not lost a rehttive. Since 
1991, 1 dont think anyone has vohmtarUy joined the lebeb. Some people believe 
Kony has power, but they think it is witchcraft, not the power of God.*^ 

Many Ugandan government officials nisist that Kony hnnself is motivated 
neidier by religious beliefs nor by any real desire to overthrow the government, but 
by nothing more complicated than greed, 'i believe that Kony himself gets 
everything he wants from this war," said James Kazini, the commander of the 
Uganda People's Defense Force Fourth Division in Gulu "Because he helps fight 
the SPLA, he gets aid from Sudan. So he has women, power, a car."^' 
Alphonse Owiny-Dolio articulated a similar theoiy: 

Kony is just a villain. He has something like twenty wives, and 
the SPLA says that his camp is like a palace built of grass thatch 
huts. Back in Uganda, Kony would not get that respect. And so 
he has to keep abducting children — it's simple. Without 
abducting children, Kony would have no army. If he had no 
army, he couldn't fight the SPLA. If he couldn't fight the SPLA, 
he would get no more money from Sudan— without soldiers, 
without abdiictees, Sudan would drop him, and he wouM then be 
nowhere.^ 



** Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, May 26, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Kampahi, June 3, 1997. 
^ Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, June 2, 1997. 
^' Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, May 26, 1997. 
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President Museveni shares this view of Kony: 

Kony is not fighting for political aims but for a style of liviqg 
that he cannot afford through legal toil. Kony has now got 
pick-ups given to him by the Sudan goveniment; scofes of 
wives; buildings in townships and trading oenlen m AdMU, and 
other foims of property. He wants to remain in Sudan or in the 
mountains taking chickens from the villagers. Settlmgdownto 
woik for a chicken takes disciplme and labor. If people who do 
not want to work happen to have the gun, until you control them 
they will use guns to achieve their ends .... In other words, 
they are parasites on society. If Kony and his group were 
fighting for political power, why should they defile and rape 
children? Why would they mutilate civilians? They should 
concentrate on the government and army in thsu attacks. They 
are after wealth through lawless means.^^ 

The government has repeatedly characterized the rebels as mere "'bandits" 
and thugs, and insisted that with only a few small bands remaining in the Ugandan 
countryside, the rebels are on the verge of being permanently defeated by the 
Uganda People's Defense Force. In a recent interview with the Guardian, Ugandan 
finance minister Jehoash Mayanja Nkangi dismissed the rebels as **moac|uhoes.'*** 
In late April, President Museveni informed Parliamem that **tlie leronants of 
Kony's group have broken mto small groups that are being picked off one by one, 
or they are surrenderiog in droves.*^ 

But events at the time of Musevenfs speech starkly c ontiisiid vfidi this 
optimism: throughout April and May, there were several hundred thousand 
(tisplaced people in Guhi and Kilgum, and new abductions and attacks afanost e¥e^ 
day. Ahfaough about 13,000 Uganda People's E>efense Force soldiers (a mixture 



^ Yoweri Museveni, address at the opening of pariiament, April 28, 1997. 

^ "Uganda • Africa's Pearl: Trade Oi, and Damn die 'Mosquhoes,' " Guardian, 

July 9, 1997. 

^ Museveni, address to parliament, April 28, 1997. 
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of regulars and militia) are stationed in Gulu and Kitgum,''^ and the government 
r^itedly spends an estimated 800 million Ugandan shillings a day (roughly, U.S. 
$800,000) on expenses associated wilfa the conflict," the war in the north has now 
dragged on for more than ten years. 

Commander Kazini attributes the government's failure to wipe out the 
rebels in part to the existence ofoollaborators among the Acholi civilians. Several 
children told us that civilians do help the rebels at times, but for the most part, 
civilians have no real ahemathw. **The chdlian population is caught in die middle," 
explains Omaru Atubo, the MP for Lira. **Basically they are forced to cooperate 
with whoever controls flieir area at any given time.*''* Jun Mugungu, a journalist, 
observes that **people collaborate out of foar. If s not because they support the 
rebels. It's because they don*t want to be killed or mutilated. If they defy the 
rebels, the UPDF won't protect them — so they have no choice.'"^ 

Angelina Atyoum, whose daughter was abducted by the rebels last 
October, poses the civilian dilenuna starkly: 

If the rebels abduct your child, how can you think of the rebels 
with anything but horror? Kony is an evil madman, and you 
don't want the rebels to go on committing these atrocities, killing 
and taking children from mothers, forcing our children 
themselves to kill for their very survival. But now: your own 
child is living as a rebel. So if the rebels come through and 
demand food or information, it is not only your fear for yourself, 
you think also of your child, and hope that your own child is not 
hungry. So perhaps you help the rebels. 

This is what many Acholi parents in the villages must feel. The 
Acholi are helpless, their problems have crushed them. The 



" Human Rights Watch interview. Commander James Kazini, UPDF Fourth 
Dhrision, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 

^ Human Rights Watch interview, Paulinus Nyeko, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 

^ Human Rights Wateh interview, Kampala,- June 3, 1997. 

^ Human Rights Watch interview, Jim Muguqgu, Monitor newspaper, Kampala, 
Junes, 1997. 
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rebels come, they are harsh: the UPDF comes, and they are harsh 
too. Who should they trust?"* 

indeed, as the war drags on, many of the cmilt i es m diildwn. Noibert 
Mao, MP for Gulu, points out that: 

The rebel conunanders mvly ftce the UPDF tfaenuelves. It is 
the children who they send to the front So in figlitnig with the 
UPDF, it is the children who are mown down by the buUels. 
Kony pushes the hand of the government aimy agiunst the 

children. Children are sent to the front, and they die. So Kony 

is driven to abduct still more children to replace than — die 
border with Sudan is long, and the UPDF cannot police it, so 
Koay has an inexhaustible supply of children to abduct. So what 
we have is a terrible cycle: Kony abducts children, they die in 
fighting with the UPDF, so he abducts more, and they are killed, 
and so on.*^' 

Although some children are killed while actively fighting against 
government forces, others — including new captives — are simply caught in the 
crossfire. Unarmed and often tied up — often tied to a long chain of other 
captives— die newest captives are extcemely vutocnMe duringrtbd con flmlKhins 
with government laces. Angelina Atyoum, whose daughter is still missing, sums 
up the problem: "I want the rebeb to be defeated. But if you go against the rebeb 
militarily, you are causing die deadi of our children. T1iecfaildranarBcai|g|itintfie 
crossfire. As a parent, how can I support that?"'" 



Human Rights Watch interview, Angelina Atyoum. Concerned Parents of 

Abolce, Aboke, May 28, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch imerview, Kampala, June 2, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Aboke, Mqr 28, 1997. The Ugandan 
government is commined to drfeaHng the Umf s Resistance Army tiuough miUtaiy means. 

It should be noted that most Acholi elected leaders, along >vith NGOs like Gulu Human 

Rights Focus and the Acholi Development Association, oppose this policy on the grounds 
that it has led to excessive loss of civilan hves. These leadm and oigaoizatioas urge a 
negotiated end to the conflict. 
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Many Acholi see their situation as hopeless: whatever happens, they 
suffer. "When the government flghts the rebels lately, mostly it is local defense 
units [the militia] being sent to fight, not the r^Iar UFDF soldieii^'* said Paulinus 
Nyeko. **Since it is mostly Acholi In the local defbnse units, and they go to fight 
Acholi rebels, many of whom are abducted children, what we have now is Acholi 
fighting Acholi children. If this conflict does not end we will have none of us 
left"'«» 

The war's long duration tends to fuel Acholi fears that the conflict is 
somehow part of a government plan to take revenge on them for the atrocities of 
the past ''People are veiy frightened,** says Paulinus Nyeko: 

They think that this war is part of a plan to exteiminale the 

Acholi: the government just lets Kony loose among us like a 
beast in the jungle, and stands by while we all kill each other. 

This may sound like paranoia to an outsider, but remember the 
tragedy of Uganda: this is the sort of thing that has already 
happened in the past. So many people are ready to believe that 
it is happening again."'* 

Although few northern leaders countenance such extreme views, many 
charge that the government lacks the political will to bring the conflict to a speedy 
end. "This is a proxy war, with the SPLA fighting Museveni's war, and Kony 
fighting the government of Sudan's war," says Lira MP Daniel Omara Atubo.'°* 
**The Acholi are the sacrificial lambs in a conflict between Uganda and Sudan," 
says Andres Banya.'^ Guhi MP Noibert Mao agrees: 

What this is about is the conflict between Uganda and Sudan. 
As long as Sudan assists die Kony rebels, it will be ahnost 
impossible to destroy diem; Aeir bases are across the bolder, and 
th^ come into Uganda as guerrillas, they have heavy weapons. 



Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, May 30, 1997. 
••♦ibid. 

Human Rights Walch, Kampala, June 3, 1997. 

'"^ Human Rights Watch interview, Andres Banya, Acholi Devel<^mie&t 
Association, Kampala, June 2, 1997. 
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But Sudan will not stop helping the rebels unless Uganda stops 
helping the SPLA. And Museveni does not want to stop helping 
the SPLA. Meanwhile, people outside of the north shrug, and 
say, ''Well, with these rebels it is Acholi killing Acholi— when 
they get tired, they will stop.** It is a callousness Hut causes us 
to lose heart. 

Ki^;um MP Uvingstone Okello-Olwlk) aigues that the govemflMm 
the war in the north convenient as a cover for covert aid to allies in Zidie, Rwanda, 
Kenya and Burundi, as well as Sudan: 

The war in the north is being used as a financial conduit to fund 
other wars. The amount allegedly being spent on the war in the 
north is vast, and in ten years we see no results. The money goes 

elsewhere. This is a poor country, and so you cannot say to 

parliament, "I want money to fight wars in other nations." But if 
you say. "We need money to fight the war in the north," then 
you get the money and no one can say anything more. And 
meanwhile, the Acholi die, and there is less money for social 
welfare and development all over.'"* 

Norbert Mao sums up the view of most northern leaders: 

In a way, it doesnt matter why the war doesnt end, whether ilfs- 
because there are those in the army who bale the AchoM, or 
because the army is incompetent and corrupt, or because fimds 
and resources are being diverted to other ptaces. Whatevarthe 
reason, the ftct is that ten years have gone by and thuigs have 
gotten worse, not better. Our children are being taken, and the 
government is not protecting Ihem.*^ 



Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, June 2, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, June 2, 1997. 

Human Rights Watch interview, Kampala, June 2, 1997. 
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The first thing to do is find a way to protect our children. 
Otherwise, you may shout on top of the mountain, but it will do 
no good tf th^ am still take our children. 

- Dr. Matthew Lukwiya, Lacor Hospital, Gulu' 



Wer Pak Pa Achoii 



Song of Praise for the Achoii: 



Acholo wa do Achoii wa yee 
Lotino Achoii gucung pfin 

Achoii wa do piny me kuc 
Lotino Achoii gube tiyo pi in 

Lobo Achoii ceko cam mada 
In Lacwec med tanga meri ba 
Kiim ngom man wadanoniere due 
Tanga ni omed mar ki kuk 
Joo Achoii loko ld> mupyee 

Lebbe ber ribo dano due 
Joo Achoii jollo dano weng 
Man ber ribbo Uganda. 



Achoii children. 
Stand for the land. 

Our Achoii land is a place of happiness 
And the children will work for tlie huid. 

Achoii land is ver\' fertile 

So you, God, add your blessing 

On the land and the people who live in it 

Let your blessmg also bring love and peace. 

The people of Achoii apeak a clein' hmguage 

That unites all the people. 

The people of Achoii welcome ever> body 

And this is good, for it unites Uganda.'" 



The children of noithem Uganda are being denied their most fimdamental 
rights by the rebels of the Lord* s Resistance Aimy. Taken violently fixrni then: 
homes and ftmilies, the children are used as pack animals by the rebels, forced to 
cany heavy loads until some collapse from exhaustion. Those who collapse are 
killed. Chikiren^ try to escape are stabbed or chibbed to death, and the rebels 
force other captive children to mele out these giislypanishmenls. ThechiMrenare 
forced to participate in other atrocities, as well, including iSant murder of civilians 
and the looting and destruction of homes and stores. 

Once at the rebel camp in Sudan, the children must woik for the rebels as 
virtual slaves. All children receive military trainuig, and girls are given to rebel 
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Human Rights Watch interview, Gulu, 29, 1997. 



Song in Achoii Development Association brochure. 1997. Translated into 
English for Human Rights Watch by Ponsiano Ochero, UNICEF. 
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commanders as "wives." During fighting in Uganda and Sudan, rebel commanders 
force young chidren — some not even armed — ^to run to the front lines. The 
children are often not permitted to take cover, and many die in battle. Hie rebeb 
keep the children obecUent through frequent beatings, threats of death, and tlnreats 
of retaliation against the children's fiunily members. 

The impact of the Lord's Resistance Anny*S faiulal mediods is mit only feh 
by abducted children. The conflict in the nordi has led directly or indirectly to the 
deadis of many thousands of civilians, and to the ocmiplele devastation of Ugnda^ 
nwthem districts. Mai^ roads are unsafe because of land mines and the danger of 
rebel ambushes, and many of the region's schools have been tximtdown. 

Hundreds of thousands of civilians have lost their homes and crops, and 
have obeyed the government's injunction to crowd into "protected camps" near 
government military instpHations. Conditions in the camps are atrocious. Lack of 
food, water, sanitary facilities and medical care has led to thousands of deaths from 
malnutrition and epidemic diseases, and continued rebel attacks on the protected 
camps themselves have led to still more deaths. 

Children lucky enough to escape from the rebels may be held by 
government forces for excessively long periods of time before being reunited with 
family members or sent to a trauma counseling center. Some children do not 
receive adequate medical care while m the hands of the government soMiers, and 
conditions in the trauma counseling oenten are also nndequate, with many childiran 
crowded into a small and poorly secured area. Despite poor condltioiis at-Ihe 
trauma counseling centers, which are funded entirely by intemalioiial NGO^ 
chikben fear retumiqg home and being re-abducted by the rebels. Many more have 
been oiphaned by the wai; odiers may have Uving rehtives, but do iMt know where 
to find them. 

Although children are far from the only ones who are suffering as a result 
of the Lord's Resistance Army, it is unquestionably the veiy young who are 

suffering the most. As this report went to press, the abductions were still going on 
unabated. Even if the crisis ended tomorrow, the effects of the Lfxd's Resistance 
Army's atrocities will haunt Uganda for generations to come. 

The Lord's Resistance Army should comply with its obligations under 
international humanitarian law, and the government of Uganda should take all 
possible steps to protect the rights of Ugandan children, as required by the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. But the international community, too, has 
a tremendous responsibilitv to end the v iolation of children's rights in Uganda. 

Graca Machel, the head of the 1996 United Nations Study on the Impact 
of Armed Conflict on Children, has noted; 
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The crisis in the Great Lakes region of Africa is developing into 
a catastrophic human tragedy. Despite repeated warnings, 
despite increasing numbers of deadis, despite clear violatkiiis of 
children's rights, the international community has ftiled to act. 
. . . The protection and care of children in armed conflicts 
requires greater political will, continued vigilance, and increased 
cooperation.'" 

The children of Uganda see their own tragedy clearly, but without help, 
they are powerless to protect themselves. 

Below are excerpts from some of the letters written to Human Rights 
Watch by Ugandan children: 

Abigail, fifteen: 

What kind of world are we living in? Please, as you have a 
willing heart to help, please do! ... Is this not so miserable? I 
ask for more help from you to bring peace and children's rights 
to our country. We want to have a voice in our country, to 
develop it, not destroy it. 

Helen, sixteen: 

Would you encourage the government of Uganda to jHOvide 
good security to all places in the North [and] make bodi the 
Ugandan government and the Sudanese government have a good 
retedonship, through peace talks? I pray that you woik more to 
fmd a way of restoring peace m our district, country and the 
entire world. 

Grace, fourteen: 

Please! Please! Please! If you can bring back our brothers and 
sisters who are suffering in the bush I think it will be much 
better. . . 1 am here in school now but doing badly because 1 am 



Graca Machel. Statement to the Third Committee of the U.N. General 
Assembly, November 8, 1996. 
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thinking about my sister and brother who have been taken away 
from school [by the rebels]. If I go home from school and 1 see 
my parents, and how sad tfiey are, I myself start to cry. 

I have much more to tell you, but the more words I write, that is 
the more sad I become. 

Janet, fifteen: 

There are thousands of young children the rebels have taken 
from their parents, sufiering. . . .There are many people without 
a place to sleep or even anything to eat, but there is nothing 
bemg done for them. 

So to anyone who reads this, my question is: what can we say 
and do for the thousands and thousands of young people. . . who 
are still suffering in the bush with Kony Joseph, and for the 
hundreds of people who die there day and night? 

My question remains to the one who reads this and meditates 
over it. 

The children of Uganda are calling on the world to help. Let us not turn 
our backs upon their iqppeals. 
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APPENDIX A 
Letters from the Aboke School Girls 



The following testimonials were written in English by students of the St. 
Mary's school in Aboke, where 139 girls were abducted en masse by the Lord's 
Resistance Army in October 1996. Human Rights Watch visited the school in May 
1997, and collected written testimonials from over one hundred students who were 
abducted. Selected testimonials are set forth below. The language is the girls' 
own, but has been lightly edited for clarity. 

Student htteriH 

It was surprising to me when I heard the way those people treat people. 
I didn't believe when I was tokl,iintil8tlastIcametoseelheielfahig8wilhmy 
own eyes. I saw peoples' 1^ beiqg cut with either a paogv or an axe. I saw a 
youngbabyofafi^moothshddinhandandbealentDdeatfiagrinstalie^ Isaw 

children of 10 years being taken into slavery, tamocent people were killed in a 
way that I never thought a human being could [act towards] another human being. 

Imagine a very old man, that cannot even lun, having his 1^ cut off while 
some people just step on him ! However harsh you are, can't you sympathize on 
such an old, gray haired man? Whoever tries to escape, if they get that person, is 
killed by [ being hit on] the head until the skull is just crushed bones. A girl of 12 
years was killed while 1 was seeing blood flood on the ground. People's lips 
[were] being cut off and people's mouths were locked with padlocks. At times 
they cut the breasts off women. 

Just feel within yourself, if you were the one seeing all these things taking 
place in your presence— How would you feel? It is a feeling that for me I can't 
express, but it can lead to my death. If I thuik of these tfamgs Tm still affected. 
Maybe ifmy friends come back I will be lelieved. This makes me queation myself 
at times about: what is the world doing? Is this Kony so poweifiil? I have stayed 
with them [and] I saw evidence of no super power. 

So I appeal to you, ifpossible, try your best I pnytfatt with God's help 
my fHends will come back through your efRnt However, if I think of them, at 
times I become senseless and my bnm does not function well, forlfaey weiemy 
great fnends that I used to share everything with. I tell you, you cannot feel the 
pam of this suffering if you don't see it physically. If you only glance at it, a 
sword of sorrow will pierce your heart I don't ay only for my friends but also 
[for] the other innocent children suffering in this mysterious slavery. In additioo 
to that, some children have had their parents killed by the rebels and they are now 
displaced from their homes. They are now living like birds, depending on wikl 
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fruits. On my God! What on earth is it, that man today does not care for his 
fellow humans? Sincerely, even now [when] I write, I'm upset. 

Furthermore the rebels are misusing girls. You can find a girl of 12 years 
given to a man of 35 years as a wife and the man goes with the girl without feeling 
ashamed. Vm telling things I saw happening with my own eyes, not just what I 
have been told. 

I saw people letuming from Sudan when I had not yet escaped; they were 
skin and bones widi eyes. 

A long time I spent widi the rebels. I cannot even tell the mam aun in 
what they are doing. Idon*tknowwhatyouasanoiganizationcandowhlithese 
people. [Or] how last you can reach to theb help and rescue. Otherwise this 
violence seems the contrary of everything we hope for on earth. I have talked 
through experience. How will Uganda remain a nation if this continues? Maybe 
it will be a nation of the dead, and not of the living. 

Student letter U2 

What J Experienced and Will Never Forget in Life 

I am by name — , student of senior four, age 17. It was on October 9, 
1996 when the Kony rebels appeared to break into our school. They entered the 
school by breaking the windows of our dormitory and then managed to enter the 
dormitory and open the door. They came in and switched the lights on. All of us 
were caught and tied up with ropes and [we] walked with them all night till we 
reached a certain very far village. 

On the way we saw our Reverend Sister Rachele following us; she was 
with one of our teachers. They went to the rebel commander, asking him to release 
us, but the man was not interested ui hearing our sister's words. A government 
plane came looking for the rebels and all of us were made to hide in the grass so 
that the pilot could not see us. After that, we continued moving with Sister 
following us. Then they made us sit down together. 

The rebels selected 30 of us, then tokl Sister that she could go back whh 
[the remaining girls.] But Sister msisted on telluig the commander of the rebels to 
release all of us. Tlie man said to Sislerlfaat if that was the case, he [woukQ take all 
139girls. Sister cried in front ofthe rebels to release all ofus, but m vain. Shewas 
ready to go with the rebeb on our bdialf or even to die for us, but the rebels 
refused. Sister came and told us not to be afhud, not to fear anything because the 
Lord will be with us. Whatever suffering we may go through, the Almighty God 
[would] be with us. She gave us her rosary fbr praying in the bush. She left with 
the rest of the girls, but kept kxiking at us, because she couki not really leave us 
behind. But all in vain. 
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We ( thirty girls) slept in that village with the rebels and the next morning, 
we started moving. Every where that [we] moved, we always met ambushes and 
we only barely survived death from the gun shot, bombs etc. that they used for 
fighting with UPDF soldiers, here m Uganda. We nearly died crossing water 
whether you drowned in the water or not, they could not eare less. For example, 
I was shot in a fight [that] took place in Gulu viUage. I was shot on my neck and 
my felkyw girls - on seeing me -- ran and comfiNled me, telling me that God will 
help. We thought of nothing else but God. 

These rebels wouM g^ civilian people, beat them to the pofait of death, 
then leave them suffering [and m] pain. Some they killed straight away. Young 
boys and girls of five and over were abducted. 

One time, a girl who was abducted from a certain village tried to escape, 
but was caught by the rebels. The girl was brought in front of us and the rebels told 
us to stomp [her] to death. We killed the poor innocent girl, who thought of 
nothing but [trying to] rescue herself from them. If we did not kill the girl we 
were going to be shot by guns. We prayed for that girl in our hearts, silently, and 
asked God to pardon us and forgive us because it was not of our will to kill her. 
Six of our girls succeeded in escaping. The [remaining] twenty-four of us were 
taken to Sudan. We walked on foot up to Sudan. Before we had reached Sudan 
there was lack of water. Boys and girls died because of thirst on the way. 

When we reached Kony's camp, we were in very bad [shape], and our fixt 
were all flesh, with blood bleeding all through. Kony told us that we should never 
mind that, for those wounds will get cured, etc. But in our hearts we were not 
happy at all. 

in Sudan, we woiked just like skives, cutting grass fiir thatching then' huts, 
and also cutting grass for the Arabs when they demanded. We used to grind 
sorghum for bread, and our hands got sore because we were not used to such work. 

Whenever the Ugandans announced over the radio that we [thirty girls 
should] be released, they would come and beat us, [askiiig] why [they were] 
always talking of us, who [were] we to be so important to the goveniment. and 
maybe they will kill us. But we only prayed. I realized that the more we suffered, 
the more we became stronger in everything, especially in God. 

Student letter #5 

These rebels broke into our school on the ninth of October 1996. We 
traveled with them for long distances and among the rebels [there] were young 
boys who had been abducted from their homes. They have now become very used 
to being rebels. There were very young girls. Some [who had been there a long 
time] were women and men. 
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When we reached a certain mountain I took courage to ask one girl who 
was a rebel to tell us what made her become involved in such a thing. She told us 
that even she was abducted from her home, and it was not to her liking to be a 
rebel, but she was forced to. We asked why does she not try to escape when she 
gets a dianoe, like when they came to abduct us? She answered that they abducted 
her when she was still very young, and she has now given up hope of returning; 
she grew up in the hands of the rebels and she says she does not remember her 
home. When this girl toM me this 1 began to weep and say to myself, look at this 
poor innocent gbi who is really sufiering, and I [am] now going to become like 
her! Ifeltdiatmy life was already niined, my education had come to an end, and 
I had now become an enemy to peace in Uganda. 

I asked another boy who was friendly to us. I asked him why he had not 
escaped. The boy answered very l»iefly, because there were esowts near him- all 
the abducted school boys were guarded, for the fear of their escape. He said that 
he was abducted from Sir Samuel Baker School in Gulu, he was going to sit for 
his final exams when the rebels abducted them. He said that the (mrpose of the 
abduction was that Joseph Kony had suggested that they should take us in order for 
some to become his soldiers and be also needed girls for his wives and the wives 
of people in rank. 

On hearing this, I felt deeply hurt and prayed to God to help us, and 
especially help our leader, his Excellency the President, to find a solution to 
liberate us from this painful experience. The boy promised me that some girls 
would be released. Some who are unlucky ones would remain. He promised me 
that if I remained, he would try his best to escape w ith me. 

Then, to my surprise, an army plane came and we were forced to go under 
the bushes. God helped me to escape when the plane was busy firing. Some time 
later, some of our girls who had managed to escape told us that the boy from Sir 
Samuel Baker School had [also] escaped. 

I also know of a situatkm when the rebels went into my village on [date], 
at night. They went uito everyone's home and [asked] them if they were going to 
vote for Museveni. If you admitted [ that you were going to] vote for Museveni, 
you were killed. 

The summary of thb experience of mme is that Kony has killed a lot of 
people and has abducted very many young children, who still have their bright 
future ahead ofthem and who are the future builders of a natkm. Therefore, I flash 
back witfi the question: In what ways, [what] steps are you going to take to see that 
our twenty-one remaining girls and the odier innocent chikfaen are released? 
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Student letter #4 

I briefly want to lunrate the story [of] how we were abdueledfimn school 
in October 1996. At night, I was deeply asleep when suddenly I was awakened 
by a terrible [sound of] breaking windows. The rebebfiireed their way through 
the window and came inlo the donnitory . One of them gave me a tenible btofw on 
my head and I got up quickly fiom under the bed [where I was hiding]; they tied 
all our hands and made us start movmg in single lines. 

With God's help I managed to escape [while Aey marched]. After 
escaping I came back to school and slept out in the banana pleintation [near the 
school]. In the morning 1 packed some of my belongings which the rebels hadnt 
looted and went back home to Kitgum. 

On reaching home, I found that the same thing [had] happened to my 
village. People from my homeland were in the most difficult moment of life. Over 
500 people could be killed in a day; cutting people's ears, mouths, legs, and arms, 
were too common. My family had already fled to town and our home in the village 
was totally burnt. The rebels had destroyed every thing. My father was stopped 
from working. The produce he got from farming was helping him pay our school 
fees. Now there is no possibility for me to continue my studies as there is now 
nowhere my father can get money firom. Now ui school I cannot concentrate on 
mystudies. Eveiy time I am recallmg what happened; sometunes I become afraid 
and think that the rebels will come back agam. I also keep thinkmg how my 
family is suffering whh all these difficulties. Ifeelveiybadwlwnlthhikaboutour 
girls who are still missing, and suffering a tot m Sudan. 

Therefore, Tm here pleading to you to find a way of stoppmg this idwl 
activity so that we children of Northern Uganda could also share in the peace tfiat 
other children in the world are sharing in. I also beg you to find a ¥fay to bring 
back our girls who are still missing, and all the children taken away from their 
parents here in Northern Uganda, so that they may come back and live in peace 
together with their parents. We children of Northern Uganda need peace. I've not 
lived in peace since I was bom These rebel activities started when 1 was young 
and they are still going on. We need Peace. 

Student letter #5 

When this thing happened, we thought it was the end of our life. Our 
ftiture was in total darkness and we never thought [we would meet] our dear ones 
again. On being released we started thinking about how our remaining girls were, 
about what kind of vioM we are living in, what kind of government this is, how the 
government tooks [upon] this destnictkm. If we are really the children of Uganda 
in the North, what can the government do to stop this? 
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Please, as you have a willing heart to help, please do! Look ahead to bring 
us into a peaceful [country]. It is worst for the villagers who have no voice to say 
a word. They weep day and night. Please try to convince the two governments [of 
Uganda and Sudan] to [act] as friends and chase the rebels [out of] their countries 
so that they have nofwhere to stay. In this way peace can l>e possible. Is this not so 
miserable? I ask for moie help fiom you to bring peace and children's rights to our 
country. We want to have a voice in our country to develop it, not destroy it 

StuOeiU letter it6 

My name is — , a student of St Mary's Collegie Aboke, am sixteen years 
of age, and in form three this year. I am also the official head giri of the school at 
present 

First of all, I would like to tell you what these merciless rebels do to the 
people. A good example I saw when they worked in my village in Ki^um district 
These rebels loot, bum houses, beat people, cut off peoples' ears, mouths, noses, 
arms, and legs and then they leave you to suffer. Or if they come to a home, they 
close all the family members into a house and set fire to it. Furtiier, they plant 
landmines on roads, which will kill a great number of travelers. 

My appeal is both to the rebels, headed by Joseph Kony, and to the 
government of Uganda, headed by his excellency, Yoweri Museveni. Would you 
advise Kony to open his eyes and stop doing harm to innocent people who know 
nothing about politics? Would you encourage the government of Uganda to 
provide good security to all places in the North? With honest soldiers who would 
not bring problems to the local people. In addition, the government should 
improve on better methods of t ran spo r t m the North, smce it*s obvkms that tfie 
rebels plant their mines mostly on [dirt] roads. 

Make both the Ugandan government and the Sudanese government have 
a good relationship, through peace talks rather than through using force to bring 
peace. If you only succeed in bringnig back the abducted children from Sudan, 
what difference does it makes ifthe rebels oontinue to abduct more people? Ipn^ 
that you, as a body, work harder to find a way of restoring peace m our district, 
countiy and the entire world. 

Student letter it? 

hfy Feelings about Our Girls in the Bush and Other People 

My feelings about our girls in the bush is that if you can organize and 
bring back our girls so that they may continue with their studies it would be 
wonderful, and we should ask God to help you in different ways to lead back our 
girls. 
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An example: for me, who comes from Kitgum district, I have seen the 
destruction [caused by] rebels in our district and it was the worst They came to 
our place in the village and caught five of my brothers and one was killed on the 
spot. There is no peace in Kitgum district at ail. If you saw the children who were 
killed and burnt, you would not [be able to] say anything at all. The schools in 
Kitgum district are really suffering firom these rebels. 

If you could struggle to help the northern part of Uganda it would be the 
most wonderful thing. In Uganda we shall never forget you in our day-to-day life 
because you have come to pull us out of this problem as Jesus did for our sins. 

Last Friday, just as we were coming back to school for our second term, 
we came across the rebels and they shot at our vehicle. Nobody was kill^, but the 
driver just turned the comer [ and went] back to Ki^;um. We stayed home for two 
days and I came to school on Monday. When we were on the way, we found the 
path they had crossed and [they had left] a letter [saying] they have come to 
Kitgum, and Gulu should rest for some few months, and then they will attack both 
Kitgum and Gulu district. [This is a reference to the recent shift in rebel operations 
from Gulu to Kitgum]. 

We ask you kindly: if you can struggle and bring back the girls in the 
bush, and stop the way the rebels are killing and burning people, we would not 
know what to say about the wonderful mnracle you have made by the power of 
God. As for the three years St. Mary College has been suffiering, we ask for help 
from you and your organization to send us some teaching materials, [to] encourage 
us to study and help the world in [the] future. 

Student letter 

My Feeling About the Abducted Peof>le 

In 1996 when those of Kony came to St Mary's College Aboke, I was in 
primary seven. We were preparing for our primary leaving examination. Whoi 
we heard that those of Aboke had been taken away by those of Kimy, 1 ran mad, 
and was not able to do anything. My [older] sister had been taken away. I tried to 
cry with different types of sound but it was too late. She is still in the bush. If I 
start to think about my brother who had been abducted from the school also» I feel 
like I want to hit myself with stones but it is impossible to do that. 

Please! Please! Please! If you can bring back our brothers and sisters who 
are suffering in the bush I think it will be much better. I am here in school now but 
doing badly because I am thinking about my sister and brother who have been 
taken away from school [by the rebels]. If 1 go home from school and I see my 
parents and how sad they are, 1 myself start to cry. 1 have much more to tell you, 
but the more words I write, that is the more sad I become. Thank you. 
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Student letter #9 

We Need Peace and Frwdom 

My experiences about this violence in Northern Ugfuida: this violence is 
being headed by Kony Joseph, a bom native of the northern part of Uganda. This 
violence had brought so much interruption [of] life in this part of the country. It 
has brought about several questions by the people to the government, who couldn't 
answer the questions, and many problems too: 

1 . Increase in street children- children who have lost both parents and relatives and 
they have nowhere to go and end up being street children. 

2. This violence has also destroyed childrens* morals. The children don't live in 
peace. They lack law fiom their parents, as parents may be killed when children 

are still young. 

3. There is starvation and £unine in Northern Uganda. This violence and slave 

trade are more or less the same, because the people who are to dig or carry out 
agriculture are taken away by rebels [and must work for them]. Others are killed, 
hence no farming is carried out, thus the population starves. 

4. Loss of lives. Especially in villages in Gulu and Kitgum people are being killed, 
especially children and the people who are to help us live proper [lives] in the 
future [are] also being killed. 

5. Reduced educational standards. This violence [has] very much affected our 
education [and] future life. Most schools, especially in villages, have been burnt 
away, some teachers killed and given to the pupils to eat after cooking. So it 
becomes very difficult; the people who are supposed to take up positions in future 
are behig d^troyed. 

6. God*s words and services have been abandoned. For example, that leader of the 
rebels, Joseph Kony, was one of the chonr m the church before starting this 
disturbance. Now God's own people [are] being chosen to carry out his services 
and are being killed [by rebels]. 

My wishes are first to pray very hard to God Afanighty to grant peaceful, 
healthy, and courageous life to the people who are tiymg with all their effort to 
help stop this vu>lence in the north. I also wish this man and the members could 
be destroyed completely so that we can live in peace. ... I pray to God almighty 
to change [Kony's] mind so that he may realize that he is doing what God doesn't 
desire, killing innocent people, which is against the Ten Commandments, which 
say "Don't Kill ". 
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Student letter #10 

I am a girl 15 years old. From my experience since I was ten years old, 
I have a lot to tell about these rebels. My village is in Kitgum, the most affected 
district from the north [as well as] Gulu. I am an Acholi girl and this is what I see 
with my own eyes whoi I go beck home for hotidays. This is what the febels have 
done: 

• they burnt houses or whole villages 

• abduct young children from 8 years onvfards 

• they killed people usmg the panga 

• tfaeycutyourmoudiwilfaakniieorlockitwidiapadtodL 

• they des^yed people's crops and burnt them 

• they cut people's ears 

• they cut off your legs when they find you walking 

• they killed the headmaster of a school and cooked him and made the 

pupils eat him 

• they can pluck out your eyes 

• they cut people's hands off. My uncle was found hiding and he was cut 
to pieces so much that you caimot think he is a person anymore. 

My village was completely destroyed and we stay in the town now. This 
kind of thing has been going on for over seven years. Now, [that I have been] 
taken myself, I came to know the nature of the rebels and how hard life is. 

There are thousands of young children the rebels have takn from their 
parents [that are] suffering the same experience as our girb are soffiBring. There 
aremany people witliout a |dace to sleep [or] anything to eat, but there is nodiing 
being done for them. Many thousands of people die m the cmps ["protected 
camps**] because of soirow and anger. 

I have failed to understand what the government has done to stop these 
things. 1 have Med to understand why innocent people like our girls and all the 
other captives should suffer so much. 

Kony is an unlearned person, and ignorant. He kills in the name of the 
Holy Spirit. He said it's God who has sent him to do such things. His rebel group 
claims that he is the holiest. They said it was the spirit who taUced to Kony [and 
told them to] come and get us. They claim that they want to overpower the 
government. They said Jesus once captured his disciples, so that is why tfa^ 
csqyture us to become their disciples. 

So to anyone who [will] read this. My questions is: what can we say and 
do for the thousands and thousands of young people, our 21 girls who are still 
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suffering in the bush with Kony Joseph, and the hundreds of people who die there 
day and night? My question remains to the one who reads this and meditates over 
it 

Smdaa letter mi 

Here are my teeliog towards what happened in our school, the abduction 
of our girls by Lord Joseph Kony, the rebel leader. AUfaough oountiy-wide, people 
on hearing [of our abduction] were filled with pity, others were not- or just 
iwtraded. 

When our school closed for a white after the abduction, the nmjority of the 
students, including me, tried [to attend] various schools country-wide, but the life 
and the atmosphere in these schools was not conducive. We were nick-named by 
our feUow students as "Kony Rebels" and many teachers and school administrators 
suspected us [of being] H1V+, and wherever we were, we were afraid of 
identifying ourselves as students of St. Mary's College, Aboke, or else they would 
try to isolate us. Teachers in these schools asked us to be tested for venereal 
disease. We did not know why such was suspected of us. The more they call us 
these names, the more we are reminded of the bitter experience we had on that 
hateful day we live to remember in our lives; we got burned psychologically. 

It was recently that we found out why we were being suspected as AIDS 
victims. It was following the abduction, when rumors spread that all the students 
of the school were raped by the rebels. I am kindly appealing to you, the members 
of Human Right Watch, that the information [that all the ] students [were] raped 
was false. None of us [were] raped except two girls, and those who did it were 
killed by their commanders. 

So please, I would be so gRttieful if you make it clear to the public that we 
are fiee from AIDS and diey should not look at us as misfits m any community. 
We teve them [the community] and we want their kive too. I think my feeling can 
be evktenced ly the number of girls you saw who returned from the bush and are 
still students of this school. It is because they did not get any love anywhere else. 
They tried. Except for here, at ''home", our school— St Mary*s College. 

SmdeM letter ni2 

I am a girl of sixteen. It was very rough because the rebels came and 
attacked us in the night. I [felt like] I wasn't a human because die way they treated 
us was like [we were] animals. Some of my friends were beaten seriously. This 
caused a trauma in my heart that still exists. When the rebels attacked us, 1 did feel 
that we children fix>m the north [were] not cared for by the govenmient 
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Why can't we children be put aside and not be involved in political 
affairs? Many children are being killed and dying, all because some one wants to 
take over the government. 1 think that there will be almost no future generation, 
as most of the children are captured. 

I would urge you to make the workl know that chiklren diouldn't be 
involved in political aflfoirs. This is for the bettennent of their spiritual, physical, 
and mental health. We can never have peace of mind when there is killing and 
fighting all the time. It makes the atmospheric air polluted and gives us evil 
memories, which [isn't] the way to improve a peaceful world 

To end, I would say that you should help to see that eveiy child gels her 
rights, all over the workl. So many chiklren are being rejected by their parents and 
die govemmoit never reacts about citizens having their rights abused. The rebels 
have done the worst things, which must be stopped as soon as possible, or else the 
meaning of life will be no more- only hatred, disunity, and grief will fill this natkm. 
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APPENDIX B 
U.N. CoBventioii on the Rights of the Child 

Convention on the Rights of the Child, G.A. its. 44/25, annex, 44 U.N. GAOR Sup 
p. (No. 49) at 167, U.N. Doc. A/44/49 (1989). 

PREAMBLE 

The States Parties to the present Convention, 

Considering that, in accordance with the principles proclaimed in the Charter of the 
United Nations, recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of fieedom, justice and 
peace in the world. 

Bearing in mind that the peoples of the United Nations have, in the Charter, 
reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human rights and in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, and have determined to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom. 

Recognizing that the United Nations has, in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and in the International Covenants on Hirnian Rights, prochumed and agreed 
that everyone b entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth therein, without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opuiion, national or social origin, property, birth or other status, 

Recalling that, in the Universal Dechofation of Human Rights, the United Nations 
has proclaimed that childhood is entided to specud care and assistance, 

Convuiced that the family, as the fundamental group of society and the natural 
environment for the growth and well-bemg of all its members and particularly 
children, should be afforded the necessary protection and assistance so that it can 
fully assume its responsibilities within the community. 

Recognizing that the child, for the full and harmonious development of his or her 
personality, should grow up in a family environment, in an atmosphere of 
happiness, love and understanding. 

Considering that the child should be fully prepared to live an individual life in 
society, and brought up in the spirit of the ideals proclaimed in the Charter of the 
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United Nations, and in particular in the spirit of peace, dignity, tolerance, freedom, 
equality and solidarity, 

Bearing in miiul that Ihe need to extend particular on 10 
in tiie Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the Child of 1924 and In the DecUnvtion 
of the Rights of the Child adopted by the General Assembly on 20 November 1959 
and recognized in the Universal Dedaration of Human Ri^its, in the Imeraatiooal 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (m particular m articles 23 and 24), hi the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (m pvticutar in 
article 10) and in the statutes and relevam malnmienls of specialized agencies and 
international organizations concerned with the welfare of diildren, ' 

Bearing in mind that, as indicated in the Declaration of the RighlBofthe Child, ''the 
child, by reason of his physical and mental immaturity, needs special safeguards 
and care, including appropriate legal protection, before as well as after birth". 

Recalling the provisions of the Declaration on Social and Legal Principles relating 
to the Protection and Welfare of Children, with Special Reference to Foster 
Placement and Adoption Nationally and Internationally; the United Nations 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Administration of Juvenile Justice (The Beijing 
Rules) ; and the Declaration on the Protection of Women and Children in 
Emergency and Armed Conflict, 

Recognizuig that, in all countries in the world, there are children living ui 
exceptionally difficult conditions, and that such chlkben need special 
consideration. 

Taking due account of the importance of the traditions and cultural values of each 
people for the protection and harmonious developmem of the child. 

Recognizing the importance of nitemational co-operation for improving the livmg 
conditions of children in every country, in particular in the developuig countries, 

Have agreed as follows: 
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PARTI 

Article 1 

For the purposes of the present Convention, a child means eveiy human being 
below the age of eighteen yean unless under the law applicable to the child, 
majority is atlauied earlier. 

Article 2 

1. Stales Paities shall respect and ensure the rights set forth m the piesent 
Convention to each child whhhi their jurisdiction whhout discrimination of any 
kind, iirespective of the child's or his or her pirenlfs or legal guardian's race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or odier opniion, national, eduiic or socud 

origin, property, disability, birth or other status. 

2. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that the child is 
protected against all forms of discrimination or punishment on the basis of the 
status, activities, expressed opinions, or beliefs of tlie child's parents, legal 
guardians, or family members. 

Article 3 

1 . In all actions concerning children, whether undertaken by public or private social 
welfare institutions, courts of law, administrative authorities or legislative bodies, 
the best interests of the child shall be a primary consideration. 

2. States Parties undertake to ensure the child such protection and care as is 
necessary for his or her well-being, taking into account the rights and duties of his 
or her parents, legal guardians, or other individuals legally responsible for him or 
her, and, to this end, shall take all appropriate legislative and administrative 
measures. 

3. Stales Parties shall ensure that the mstitutkins, services and fittilities responsible 
for the care or protectton of children shall conform whh the standards established 
by compeient authorities, paitknilarly in the areas of safety, heahh, m the number 
and suitabilhy of theur sttdf, as well as competent supervision. 

Artk:le4 

Slates Parties shall undertake all appropriate legiskdve, admmislrative, and other 
measures for the implementation of the rights recognized ui the present 
Convention. Widi regard to economic, social and cultural rights. States Parties shall 
undertake such measures to the maximum extent of their available resources and, 
where needed, within the firamework of international co-operation. 
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Article 5 

Slates Parlies shall respect the responsibilities, rights and duties of parents or, 
where applicable, the members of the extended family or community as provided 
for by local custom, legal guardians or other persons legally responsible for tlie 
child, to provide, in a manner consistent with the evolving capacities of the child, 
appropriate direction and guidance in the exercise by the child of the rights 
recognized in the present Convention. 

Article 6 

1. States Parties recognize that every child has the inherent right to life. 

2. States Parties shall ensure to the maximum extent possible the survival and 
development of the child. 

Article 7 

1. The child shall be registered immediately after birth and shall have the right 
from birth to a name, the right to acquire a nationality and. as far as possible, the 

right 10 know and be cared for by his or her parents. 

2. States Parties shall ensure the implementation of these rights in accordance with 
their national law and their obligations under the relevant international instruments 
m this field, in particular where the child would otherwise be Hateless. 

Articles 

1. States Parties undertake to respect the right of the child to preserve his or her 
identity, including nationality, name and fiunily rehdons as recognized by bw 
without untewfiil mterference. 

2. Where a child is illegally deprived of some or all of the elements of his or her 
identity. States Parties shall provide appropriate assistance and protection, with a 
view to re-establishing speedily his or her identity. 

Article 9 

1. States Parties shall ensure that a child shall not be separated from his or her 
parents against their will, except when competent authorities subject to judicial 
review determine, in accordance with applicable law and procedures, that such 
separation is necessary for the best interests of the child. Such determination may 
be necessary in a particular case such as one involving abuse or neglect of the child 
by the parents, or one where the parents are living separately and a decision must 
be made as to the child's place of residence. 
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2. In any proceedings pursuant to paragraph 1 of the present article, all interested 
parties shall be given an opportunity to participate in the proceedings and make 
their views known. 

3. States Parties shall respect the right of the child who is separated from one or 
bodi parents to mainlaiii peraoroil relations and direct contact widi bodi iMrents on 
a regular basis, except if it is contrary to tiie child's best interests. 

4. Where such separation results fiom any action faiitiated by a State Party, such as 
the detention, imprisonment, exile, deportation or death (including deaHh arismg 
from any cause while the person is in the custody of the State) of one or both 
parents or of the chiM, that Stale Paity dull, upon request, provide the parents, tte 
child or, if appropriate, another member of the fimily whh the essential 
infonnation concerning the whereabouts of the absent member(s) of the fiunily 
unless the provision of the infonnation would be detrimental to the well-being of 
the child. States Parties shall furtiier ensure that the submission of such a request 
shall of itself entail no adverse consequences for the person(s) concerned. 

Article 10 

1 . In accordance with the obligation of States Parties under article 9, paragraph 1 , 
applications by a child or his or her parents to enter or leave a State Party for the 
purpose of family reunification shall be deah with by States Parties in a positive, 
humane and expeditious manner. States Parties shall further ensure that the 
submission of such a request shall entail no adverse consequences for the 
applicants and for the members of their family. 

2. A child whose parents reside in different States shall have the right to maintain 
on a regular basis, save in exceptional circumstances personal relations and direct 
contacts with both parents. Towards that end and in accordance with the obligation 
of States Parties under article 9, paragraph 1, States Parties shall respect the right 
of the child and his or her parents to leave any oounUy, mcluding their own, and 
to enter their own country. The right to leave any countiy shall be subject only to 
such restrictions as are prescribed by taw and which are necessary to protect the 
national security, public order (ordre public), public heahfa or morals or the rights 
and freedoms of others and are consistent with the other rights recognized m the 
present Convention. 

Article 11 

1 . States Parties shall take measures to combat the illicit transfer and non-return of 

children abroad. 

2. To this end. States Parties shall promote the conclusion of bilateral or 
multilateral a g ree m e n t s or accession to existing agreeme n ts. 
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Article 12 

1 . States Parties shall assure to the child who is capable of fonnaig his or her own 
views the right to express those views freely in all matters afifectiqg the child, the 
views of the child being given due weight in accordance with the age and maturity 

of the child. 

2. For this purpose, the child shall in particular be provided the oppoitunity to be 
heard in any judicial and administrative proceedings affecting the child, either 
directly, or through a representative or an appropriate body, in a manner consistent 
with the procedural rules of national law. 

Article 13 

1. The child shall have the right to freedom of expression; this right shall include 
freedom to seek, receive and impart information and ideas of all kinds, regardless 
of frontiers, either orally, in writing or in print, in the form of art, or through any 
other media of the child's choice. 

2. The exercise of this right may be subject to certain restrictions, but these shall 
only be such as are provided by law and are necessary: 

(a) For respect of the rights or reputations of others; or 

(b) For the protection of national security or of public order (ordre public), or of 
public healdi or morals. 

Article 14 

1. States Parties shall respect the right of the child to freedom of thought, 

conscience and religion. 

2. States Parties shall respect the rights and duties of the parents and, when 
applicable, legal guardians, to provide direction to the child in the exercise of his 
or her right in a manner consistent with the evolving capacities of the child. 

3. Freedom to manifest one's religion or beliefs may be subject only to such 
limitations as are prescribed by law and are necessary to protect public safety, 
order, health or morals, or the fundamental rights and freedoms of others. 

Article 15 

1 . States Parties recognize the rights of the child to freedom of association and to 
freedom of peaceful assembly. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of these rights other than those 
imposed in conformity with the law and which are necessary in a democratic 
society in the interests of national security or public safety, public cider (ordre 
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public), the protection of public health or morals or the protection of the rights and 
freedoms of others. 

Aiticlel6 

1 . No child shall be subjected to arbitrary or unlawful interference with his or her 
privacy, femily, home or correspondence, nor to unlawful attacks on his or her 
honour and reputation. 

2. The child has the right to the protection of llie law against such inters 
attacks. 

Article 17 

States Pnties recognize the hnpoitant function perfbnned 1^ the mass media and 
shall ensure that the child has access to information and material from a diversity 
of national and international sources, especially those aimed at the promotion of his 
or her social, spiritual and moral well-being and physical and mental heahfa. To this 

end, States Parties shall: 

(a) Encourage the mass media to disseminate information and material of social 
and cultural benefit to the child and in accordance with the spirit of article 29; 

(b) Encourage international co-operation in the production, exchange and 
dissemination of such information and material from a diversity of cultural, 
national and international sources; 

(c) Encourage the production and dissemination of children's books; 

(d) Encourage the mass media to have particular regard to the linguistic needs of 
the child who belongs to a minority group or who is indigenous; 

(e) Encourage the development of appropriate guidelines for the protection of the 
child from information and material injurious to his or her well-being, bearing in 
mind the provisions of articles 13 and 18. 

Article 18 

1 . States Parties shall use their best efforts to ensure recognition of the prmciple 
dut both parents have coonnon icqpKmsilMtitias Ibr die upbringii^ 

of die child. Parents or, as the case nuy be, legal guardians, have the prumuy 
responsibility fbr the upbrntging and devekipmeni of the chlkL IIk best int^^ 
of the chikl will be thdr basic oonoem. 

2. For the purpose of guaranteeing and praoMtiog the rights set forth m the present 
Convention, States Parties shall render appropriate assistance to parents and legal 
guardians in the performance of their child-rearing responsibilities and shall ensure 
the devek>pment of institutions, &cilities and services for the care of chikiren. 
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3. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that children of 
working parents have the right to benefit from child-<:are services and facilities for 
which they are eligible. 

Article 19 

1. States Parties shall take all appropriate legislative, administntlve, social and 
educational measures to protect the child from all forms of physical or menlBl 
violence, injury or abuse, n^ect or ncgllgffit treatment, mahreatanent or 
exploitation, mcluding sexual abuse, while ui the caie of pBreiit(sX legal 

guardian(s) or any other person v^ho has the care of the child. 

2. Such protective measures should, as a p propriate, include effective procedures 

for the establishment of social programmes to provide necessary support for the 
child and for those who have the care of the child, as well as for other forms of 
prevention and for identification, reporting, referral, investigation, treatment and 
follow-up of instances of child maltreatment described heretofore, and, as 
appropriate, for judicial involvement. 

Article 20 

1 . A child temporarily or permanently deprived of his or her family environment, 
or in whose own best interests cannot be allowed to remarn in that environment, 
shall be entitled to special protection and assistance provided by the Stale. 

2. States Parties shall in accordance widi their national tews ensure aitemative care 
for such a child. 

3. Such care could include, inter alia, foster ptecement, kafidah of Islamic law, 
adoption or if necessary placement m suhable mstitutions for the care of children. 
When considering solutions, due regard shall be pakl to the desunabilhy of 
continuity in a child's u|4iringing and to the child's edmic, religious, cultural and 
linguistic background. 

Article 21 

States Parties that recognize and/or permit the system of adoption shall ensure that 
the best interests of the child shall be the paramount consideration and they shall: 
(a) Ensure that the adoption of a child is authorized only by competent authorities 
who determine, in accordance w ith applicable law and procedures and on the basis 
of all pertinent and reliable information, that the adoption is permissible in view of 
the child's status concerning parents, relatives and legal guardians and that, if 
required, the persons concerned have given their informed consent to the adoption 
on the basis of such counseling as may be necessary; 
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(b) Recognize that inter-country adoption may be considered as an alternative 
means of child's care, if the child cannot be placed in a foster or an adoptive family 
or cannot in any suitable manner be cared for in the child's country of origin; 

(c) Ensure that the child concerned by inter-country adoption enjoys safeguards and 
standards equivalent to those existing in the case of national adoption; 

(d) Take all appropriate measures Id ensure that, in inter-coiintiy adoption, die 
placement does not resuh in improper fmancial gain for those involved in it; 

(e) Promote, where appropriate, the objectives of the present article by concluding 
bilateral or muhilateral arrangements or agreements, and endeavour, whhin this 
iramewoik, to ensure that the ptecement of the child in anodier countiy is carried 
out by competent authorities or organs. 

Article 22 

1 . States Parties shall take appropriate measures to ensure that a child who is 
seeking refijgee status or who is considered a refugee in accordance widl applicable 
international or domestic law and procedures shall, whether imaccompanied or 
accompanied by his or her parents or by any odio* person, receive appropriate 

protection and humanitarian assistance in the enjoyment of applicable rights set 
forth in the present Convention and in other international human rights or 
humanitarian instruments to which the said States are Parties. 

2. For this purpose, States Parties shall provide, as they consider appropriate, 
co-operation in any efforts by the United Nations and other competent 
intergovernmental organizations or non-governmental organizations co-operating 
with the United Nations to protect and assist such a child and to trace the parents 
or other members of the family of any refugee child in order to obtain information 
necessary for reunification with his or her family. In cases where no parents or 
other members of the family can be found, the child shall be accorded the same 
protection as any other child permanently or temporarily deprived of his or her 
family environment for any reason , as set forth in the present Convention. 

Article 23 

1 . Stales Parties recognitt that a mentally or physically disabled child should enjoy 
a foil and decern life. In conditions which ensure dignity, promote self-reliance and 
facilitate the child's active participation m the conununity. 

2. Stales Parties recognize the right of the disabled child to special care and shall 
encourage and ensure the extension, subject to avaibble resources, to the eligible 
child and those responsible for his or her care, of assistance for which application 
is made and which is appropriate to the child's condition and to the circumstances 
of the parents or others caring for the child. 
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3. Recognizing the special needs of a disabled child, assistance extended in 
accordance with paragraph 2 of the present article shall be provided free of charge, 
whenever possible, takfaig into account the financial icaouroei of the pmiti or 
others caring for the child, and shaU be desigped to ensure that the diid^ 

has effective access to and receives education, trammg, heahfa care servioe8» 
rdhabilitation services, iwqiaration for enyteynient and iwawatiooof^^ in 
a manner conducive to the child's achievmg the fiillest possible social hdegretkm 
and individual development; incfaiding his or her cultural and spiritualdev^qprnieot 

4. States Parties shall promote, m the spirit of mtenutional cooperation, the 
exchange of appropriate information in ttie field of preventive health care and of 
medical, psychological and functional treatment of disabled children, includinn; 
dissemination of and access to information concerning methods of rehabilitation, 
education and vocational services, with the aim of enabling States Parties to 
improve their capabilities and skills and to widen their experience in these areas. 
In this regard, particular account shall be taken of the needs of developing 
countries. 

Article 24 

1 . States Parties recognize the right of the child to the enjoyment of the highest 
attainable standard of heahh and to fittillties for the trealmflat of illneia and 
rehabilitation ofheaMi. States Parties diaU strive to ensure that no child is dqpri v gd 
of his or her right of access to such heahh care services. 

2. States Parties shall pursue foil hnplementation of fois ligjbt and. In particular, 
shall take appropriate measures: 

(a) To diminish infimt and child mortality; 

(b) To ensure the provision of necessary medical assistance and health care to all 
children with emphasis on the devek^xnent of primary health care; 

(c) To combat disease and malnutrition, including within the framewOTk of primary 

health care, through, inter alia, the application of readily available technology and 
through the provision of adequate nutritious foods and clean drinking-water, taking 
into consideration the dangers and risks of environmental pollution; 

(d) To ensure appropriate pre-natal and post-natal health care for mothers; 

(e) To ensure that all segments of society, in particular parents and children, are 
informed, have access to education and are supported in the use of basic knowledge 
of child health and nutrition, the advantages of breastfeeding, hygiene and 
environmental sanitation and the prevention of accidents; 

(f) To develop preventive health care, guidance for parents and family planning 
education and services. 
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3. States Parties shall take all effective and appropriate measures with a view to 
abolishing traditional practices prejudicial to the health of children. 

4. States Parties undertake to promote and encourage international co-operation 
with a view to achieving progressively the full realization of the right recognized 
in the present article. In this regard, particular account shall be taken of the needs 
of developing countries. 

Article 25 

Slates Pnties recognize the right of a chiM has bem 
authorities for the purposes of care, prolectioii or treabnent of his or her physical 
or mental heahh, to a periodic review of the trealmeM provided to the diild 
other circumstances relevant to his or her pfawement. 

Article 26 

1. States Parties shall recognize for every child the right to benefit fixm social 

security, including social insurance, and shall take the necessary measures to 
achieve the full realization of this right in accordance with their national law. 

2. The benefits should, where appropriate, be graHed, taking into account the 

resources and the circumstances of the child and persons having responsibility for 
the maintenance of the child, as well as any other consideratioo relevant to an 
application for benefits made by or on behalf of the child. 

Article 27 

1 . States Parties recognize the right of every child to a standard of living adequate 
for the child's physical, mental, spiritual, moral and social development. 

2. The parent(s) or others responsible for the child have the primary responsibility 
to secure, within their abilities and financial capacities, the conditions of living 
necessary for the child's development. 

3. States Parties, in accordance with national conditions and within dieir means, 
shall take appropriate measures to assist parents and others responsible for the child 
to implement this right and shall hi case of need provkie material assistance and 
supp6rt programmes, particulariy widi regard to nutrition, clodiing and housing. 

4. Stales Parties shall take all appropriate measures to secure the recoveiy of 
maintenance for ifae chiM fiom die parents or other persons having financial 
responsibility for the chiM, both widiin the State Party and fiom abroad. In 
particufau; where the person havmg finandal responsibilhy for the chiM lives m a 

. Slate different fiom tlurt of the chiM, Stales Ptttftes shaH promote the aoce^ 
international a g ree m e n t s or the conclusion of such egreemenis, as well as the 
making of other appropriate arrangements. 
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Article 28 

1. States Parties recognize the right of the child to education, and with a view to 
achieving this right progressively and on the basis of equal opportunity, they shall, 
in particular: 

(a) Make primary education compulsory and available iiee to all; 

(b) Encourage the development of difierent fimns of secondary education, 
including general and vocatkmal education, make them available and accessible to 
every child, and take appropriate measures such as the introduction of fiee 
education and offering financial assistance in case of need; 

(c) Make higher educatkm accessible to all on the basis of capacity 1^ every 
appropriate means; 

(d) Make educational and vocational infonnation and gmdanoe available and 

accessible to all children; 

(e) Take measures to encourage regmlar attendance at schools and the reduction of 

drop-out rates. 

2. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that school discipline 
is administered in a manner consistent with the child's human dignity and in 
conformity with the present Convention. 

3. States Parties shall promote and encourage international cooperation in matters 
relating to education, in particular with a view to contributing to the elimination of 
ignorance and illiteracy throughout the world and facilitating access to scientific 
and technical knowledge and modem teaching mediods. In this regard, particular 
account shall be taken of the needs of developing countries. 

Article 29 

1. Stales Parties agree that the education ofthechiM shall be directed to: 

(a) The development of the child's personality, talents and menial and physical 
abilities to then* fiillest potential; 

(b) The development of respect for human rights and fundamealal freedoms, and 
for the principles enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations; 

(c) The development of respect for the child's parents, his or her own cultural 
identity, language and values, for the national values of the country in which the 
child is living, the country from which he or she may originate, and for dvilizatkms 
different from his or her own: 

(d) The preparation of the child for responsible life in a free society, in the spirit of 
understanding, peace, tolerance, equality of sexes, and friendship among all 
peoples, ethnic, national and religious groups and persons of indigenous origin; 

(e) The development of respect for the natural environment 
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2. No part of the present article or article 28 shall be construed so as to interfere 
with the liberty of individuals and bodies to establish and direct educational 
institutions, subject always to the observance of the principle set forth in paragraph 
1 of the present article and to tiie requirements that the education given m such 
institutions shall conform to such mmimum standards as may be kud down by the 
State. 

Article 30 

in those States m which ethnic, religious or linguistic minorities or persons of 
mdigenous origin exist, a child belonguig to such a mmority or who is indigenous 
shall not be denied the right, in communhy widi other members of his or her group, 
to enjoy his or her own cuhure, to profess and practice his or her own religion, or 
to use his or her own famguagff. 

Article 31 

1. States Parties recognize the right of the child to rest and leisure, to engage in 
play and recreational activities appropriate to the age of the child and to participate 

freely in cultural life and the arts. 

2. States Parties shall respect and promote the right of the child to participate fully 
in cultural and artistic life and shall encourage the provision of appropriate and 
equal opportunities for cultural, artistic, recreational and leisure activity. 

Article 32 

1 . States Parties recognize the right of the child to be protected from economic 
exploitation and from performing any work that is likely to be hazardous or to 
interfere with the child's education, or to be harmful to the child's health or 
physical, mental, spiritual, moral or social development 

2. States Parties shall talke legislative, admhiisMive, social and educational 
measwes to ensure die implementation of die present article. To this end, and 
having regard to the relevant provisions of other uitenwtional uistraments. Stales 
Parties shall in particular 

(a) Provide for a mhiunum age or mmunum ages for admission to employment; 
0>) Pnwide for appropriate r^gplation of the houis and oonditiom of employment 
(c) Provide for appropriate penalties or odier sanctions to ensure the effective 
enfofcement of the present article. 

Article 33. 

States Parties shall take all appropriato measures, including legislative, 
administrative, social and educational measures, to protect children from the illicit 
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use of narcotic drugs and psychotropic substances as defined in the relevant 
international treaties, and to prevent the use of children in the illicit production and 
trafficking of such substances. 

Article 34 

States Parties undertake to protect the child from all forms of sexual exploitation 
and sexual abuse. For diese purposes. States Parties shall in particular take all 
appropriate national, bibderal aiid multilaleral measnres to prevwt: 

(a) The inducement or coercion of a child to engage in vy unliwfiil sexual 
activity; 

(b) The exploitative use of children in prostitution or oHier unliwfiil sexual 

practices; 

(c) The exploitative use of children in pomogrsphic perfiKmances and materials. 

Article 35 

States Parties shall take all appropriate national, bilateral and multilateral measures 
to prevent the abductiMi of, the sale of or traffic in childrai for any putpoae or In 
any form. 

Article 36 

States Parties shall protect the child against all other forms of exploitation 
prejudicial to any aspects of the child's welfare. 

Articles? 

States Parties shall ensure dnt: 

(a) No child shall be sutijectBd to torture or odier cniel, inhuman or degrsdmg 
treatment or punishment Ndflier capitsi pimishmenf nor life hnprisonmeBt ¥ddiout 
possibility of release shall be imposed fer offtnses oommiHed by persons below 

eighteen years of age; 

(b) No child shall be deprived of his or her liberty unlawfully or arbitrarily. The 
arrest, detention or inqxisonment of a child shall be in conformity nuA die law and 
shall be used only as a ineasure of kutt resort and for the shortest apprefMiMe 

of time; 

(c) Every child deprived of liberty shall be treated with humanity and respect for 
the inherent dignity of the human person, and in a manner which takes into account 
the needs of persons of his or her age. In particular, every child deprived of liberty 
shall be separated from adults unless it is considered in the child's best interest not 
to do so and shall have the right to maintain contact with his or her family through 
correspondence and visits, save in exceptional circumstances; 
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(d) Every child deprived of his or her liberty shall have the right to prompt access 
to legal and other appropriate assistance, as well as the right to challenge the 
legality of the deprivation of his or her liberty before a court or other competent, 
independent and impartial authority, and to a prompt decision on any such action. 

Article 38 

1 . States Parties tnidalalw Id respect and to ensure re^ 

humanitariaii law applicable to them in armed conflicts which are relevant to the 
child. 

2. States Parties shaU take all feasible measures to ensure that persons who have not 
attained the age of fifteen years do not take a direct part in hostilities. 

3. States Parties shall refrain from recruiting any person who has not attained the 
age of fifteen years into their armed foives. In recruiting among those persons who 
have attained the age of fifteen years but who have not attained the age of eighteen 
years. States Parties shall endeavor to give priority to those who are oldest. 

4. In accordance with their obligations under international humanitarian law to 
protect the civilian population in armed conflicts, States Parties shall take all 
feasible measures to ensure i»x>teGti(Mi and care of children who are affected by an 
armed conflict 

Article 39 

States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to promote physical and 
psychological recovery and social reintegration of a child victim of; any form of 
neglect, exploitation, or abuse; torture or any other form of cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment; or armed conflicts. Such recovery and 
reintegration shall take place in an environment which fosters the health, 
self-respect and dignity of the child. 

Artkle40 

1. States Parties recognize the right of eveiy child alleged as, accused of, or 
recognized as havuig mfrmged the penal law to be treated in a manner consistent 
withlhepromockmofihe chikfs seme of dignity and worth, which reinforces the 
cfaikTs respect for the human rights and fimdamental fieedoms of others and which 
takes mto account the cfaikfs age and the desirability of promoting the chikfs 
reintegration and the child's assuming a constructive role in society. 

2. To this end, and having regard to the relevant provisions of international 
nisiiumenls, States Parties shall, in particuiar, ensure that: 
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(a) No child shall be alleged as, be accused of, or recognized as having infringed 
the penal law by reason of acts or omissions that were not prohibited by national 
or international law at the time they were committed; 

(b) Every child alleged as or accused of having infringed the penal law has at leait 
die following guarantees: 

(i) To be presumed imiocent until proven guihy aoooRting to 
law; 

(ii) To be infomied prompt^ and directly of the chaises ngninst 
him or her, and, if appropriate, through his or her parents or 
legal guardians, and to have legal or other appropriate assistance 

in the preparation and presentation of his or her defense; 

(iii) To have the matter determined without delay by a 
co m pete n t, indqpendent and impartial authority or judicial body 
in a fair hearing according to law. in the presence of legal or 
other appropriate assistance and, unless it is considered not to be 
in the best interest of the child, in particular, taking into account 
his or her age or situation, his or her parents or legal guardians; 

(iv) Not to be compelled to give testimony or to confess guilt; to 
examine or have examined adverse witnesses and to obtain the 
participation and examination of witnesses on his or her behalf 
under conditions of equality; 

(v) If considered to have infringed the penal taw, to have thta 
decision and any measures imposed m consecpience thereof 
reviewed by a higher competent, uidependent and mipaitial 
authority or judicial body acoofding to law; 

(vi) To have the free assistance of an im ctpretar if the child 
cannot understand or speak the tanguage used; 

(vii) To have his or her privacy fully respected at all stugas of 
die proceeduigs. 3. States Parties shall seek to promote the 
establishment of laws, procedures, authorities and institutions 
Specifically applicable to childien aUeged as, accused of, or 
recognized as having infringed the penal law. and, in particular: 

(a) The establishment of a minimum age below which children 
shall be presumed not to have the capacity to infringie the penal 
law; 

(b) Whenever appropriate and desirable, measures for dealing 
with such children without resorting to judicial proceedings, 
providing that human rights and legal safeguards are fully 
respected. 
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4. A variety of dispositions, such as care, guidance and supervision orders; 
counseling; probation; foster care; education and vocational training programmes 
and other alternatives to institutional care shall be available to ensure that children 
are deah with in a manner appropriate to their well-being and proportionate both 
to their circumstances and the offense. 



Article 41 

Nothmg in the present Conventioa shall afifect any provisions which are more 
conduciveto the realization of the rights of the child and which may be contained 

in: 

(a) The law of a State party; or 

(b) International law in force for that State. 

PART II 

Article 42 

States Parties undertake to make the principles and provisions of the Convention 
widely known, by appropriate and active means, to adults and children alike. 

Article 43 

1. For the purpose of examining the progress made by States Parties in achieving 
the realization of the obligations undertaken in the present Convention, there shall 
be established a Committee on the Rights of the Child, which shall carry out the 
functions hereinafter provided. 

2. The Committee shall consist of ten experts of high moral standing and 
recognized co m pet e nce in the field covered by this Convention. The members of 
the Commhtee shall be eleded by States Paities fion among their nationals and 
shall serve in their personal capacity, consideration being given to equitable 
geographical dislribntion, as well as to the principal legal systems. 

3. The members of the Committee shall be elected by secret ballot from a list of 

persons nominated by States Parties. Each State Paity may nominate one person 

from among its own nationals. 

4. The initial election to the Commillee shall be held no hder than SK months after 
the date of the entiy into force of the present Convention and thereafter every 
second year. At least ftwr months before the dale of each election, the 

Secretary-General of the United Nations shall address a letter to States Parties 
inviting them to submit their nominations within two months. The 
Secretary-General shall subsequently prepare a list in alphabetical order of all 
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persons thus nominated, indicating States Parties which have nominated them, and 
shall submit it to the States Parties to the present Convention. 

5. The elections shall be held at meetings of States Parties convened by the 
Secretary-General at United Nations Headquarters. At those meetings, for which 
two thirds of States Parties shall constitute a quorum, the persons elected to the 
Committee shall be those who obtam the laigest number of votes and an tfbsohite 
majority of the votes of the representatives of States Parties present and votmg. 

6. The members of the Commitlee shall be elected fiir a tenn of fbur yean. Tliey 
shall be eligible for re-election if renommaled. Hie term of five of the memben 
elected at the first election shall expire at the end of two yean; immedisielyafker 
the first election, the names of tfane five memben shall be chosen 1^ lot by the 
Chairman of the meeting. 

7. If a member of the Committee dies or resigns or decUffes that for any other cause 
he or she can no longer perform the duties of the Commitleeft the State Party which 
nominated the member shall appoint another expert from among its nationals to 
serve for the remainder of the term, subject to the approval of tite Committee. 

8. The Committee shall establish its own rules of procedure. 

9. The Committee shall elect its officers for a period of two years. 

10. The meetings of the Committee shall normally be held at United Nations 
Headquarters or at any other convenient place as determined by the Committee. 
The Committee shall normally meet annually. The duration of the meetings of the 
Committee shall be determined, and reviewed, if necessary, by a meeting of the 
States Parties to the present Convention, subject to the approval of the General 
Assembly. 

U. The Secretary-<jenenl of tfw United NaCiotts shaU provide ti» 
and fittilities for the efibctive pofomunioe of the fimctions of the C^ 
the present Convention. 

12. Whfa the approval of the General Assembly, the memben of the Committee 
established under the present Convention shall receive emohments from United 
Nations resources on such tenns and conditions as the Assembly mi^ decide. 

Article 44 

1. States Parties undertake to submit to the Committee, through the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, reports on the measures tiiey have 
adopted which give effect to the rights recognized herein and oil the progresamade 

on the enjoyment of those rights: 

(a) Within two yean of the entry mto force of the Convention for the State Party 

concerned; 

(b) Thereafter every five years. 
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2. Reports made under the present article shall indicate factors and difficulties, if 
any, affecting the degree of fulfilment of the obligations under the present 
Convention. Repoits shall also contain sufficient information to provide tiie 
Committee with a comprehensive understanding of the imptemenliition of the 
Convention in the countiy concerned. 

3. A State Party which has submitted a comprehensive initial report to the 
Committee need not, in its subsequent repoits submitted m aocofdance with 
paragraph 1 (b)ofthepresem article, repeat basic infixination previously provided. 

4. Hie Committee may request fhmi Stales Parties further information relevant to 
the implementation of the Convention. 

5. The Committee shall submit to the General Assembly, through the Economic 
and Social Council, every two years, reports on its activities. 

6. States Parties shall make their reports widely available to the public in their own 
countries. 

Article 45 

In order to foster the effective implementation of the Convention and to encourage 
international co-operation in the field covered by the Convention: 

(a) The specialized agencies, the United Nations Children's Fund, and other United 
Nations organs shall be entitled to be represented at the consideration of the 
implementation of such provisions of the present Convention as fall within the 
scope of their mandate. The Committee may invite the specialized agencies, the 
United Nations Children's Fund and other competent bodies as it may consider 
appropriate to provide expert advice on the implementation of the Convention in 
areas falling within the scope of their respective mandates. The Committee may 
invite the specialized agencies, the United Nations Children's Fund, and other 
United Nations organs to submit reports on the implementatian of the Convention 
in areas felling within the scope of their activities; 

(b) The Committee shall transmit, as it may consider appropriate, to the specialized 
agencies, the Unhed Nations Children's Fund and other competent bodies, any 
repoits from States Parties that contain a request, or indicate a need, for technical 
advice or assistance, along with the Commtttee*s observations and suggestions, if 
any, on these requests or indications; 

(c) The Conmiittee may recommend to the General Assembly to request the 
Secretary-General to undertake on its behalf studies on specific issues relating to 

the rights of the child; 

(d) The Committee may make suggestions and general recommendations based on 
infoimatkm received pursuant to articles 44 and 45 of the present Convention. Such 
suggestions and general recommendations shall be transmitted to any State Party 
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concerned and reported to the Genend Assembly, togetfier with commaits, if any, 
fipom States Parties. 

PART 111 

Article 46 

The present Convention shall be open for signature by all States. 

Article 47 

The present Convention is subject to ratification. Instruments of ratification shall 
be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

Article 48 

The present Convention shall remain opoi for accession by any State. The 
instruments of accession shall be deposited whh the Secfetary-Genenl of the 
United Nations. 

Article 49 

1. The present Convention shall enter Into force on the thirtieth day following the 
date of deposit with the Seonelaiy-Genenl of the United Nations of the twentieth 

instrument of ratification or accession. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to the Convention after the deposit of the 
twentieth instrument of ratification or accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after the deposit by such State of its instninent of 
ratification or accessicm. 

Article 50 

1. Any State Party may propose an amendment and file it with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. The Secretary-General shall thereupon 
communicate the proposed amendment to States Parties, with a request that they 
indicate whether they favor a conference of States Parties for the purpose of 
considering and voting upon the proposals. In the event that, within four months 
firm the date ofsuch communication, at least one third of the States I^rtiesfimv 
such a conference, the Secretary-General shall convene the c o n ference under the 
auspices of the Unhed Nations. Any amendBient adopted by a majority of Slates 
Parties present and votmg at the co nfe re n ce shall be snhmiltBd to the General 
Assembly for approval 
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2. An amendment adopted in accordance with paragraph 1 of the present article 
shall enter into force when it has been approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and accepted by a two-thirds majority of States Parties. 

3. When an amoMknent enters into force, it shall be binding on those States Parties 
which have accepted h, other States Parties still being bound by the provisions of 
the present Convention and any earlier amendments which th^ have accepted. 

Article 51 

1. The Secretaiy-Genenl of the United Nations shall receive and circulate to all 
States the text of reservations made by States at the tune of ratification or 
accession. 

2. A reservation incompatible widi the object and purpose of the present 
Convention shall not be pomitted. 

3. Reservations may be withdrawn at any time by notification to that effect 
addressed to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall then inform 
all States. Such notification shall take effect on the date oo which it is received by 
the Secretaiy-Oeneral 

Article 52 

A State Party may denounce the present Convention by written notification to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Denunciation becomes effective one year 
after the date of receipt of the notification by the Secretary-General. 

Article 53 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations is designated as the depositary of the 
present Convention. 

Article 54 

The original of the present Convention, of whidi the Arabic, Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited with the 
Secretaiy-CSenenI of the United Nations. 

04 WITNESS THEREC^ the undersigned plenipotendaries, being du^ 
thereto by their respective governments, have signed the present Convention. 
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APPENDIX C 

African Charter on the Rights and Welfare of the Child"-^ 
OAU Doc. CAB/LEG/24.9/49 (1990). 



PREAMBLE 

The Afncan Member States of the Oigmizatioii of African Unity, Pnties to the 
present Charter entitled ''African Charter on the Rights and Wetfive of the Child", 

Considering tbatihs Charter of the Organization of African Unity recognizes the 
paramountcy of Human Rights and the African Ciiarter on Human and People's 
Rights proclaimed and agreed that everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms recognized and guaranteed therein, without distinction of any kind such 
as race, ethnic group, colour, sex, language, religion, political or ai^odiero|Hnion, 
national and social origin, fortune, birth or other status; 

Recalling^ the Declaration on the Rights and welfare of the African Child 
(AHG/ST.4 Rev.i) adopted by the Assembly of Heads of State and Government of 
the Organization of African Unity, at its Sixteenth Ordinary Session in Monrovia, 
Liberia from 17 to 20 July 1979, recognized the need to take all appropriate 
measures to promote and protect the rights and welfiue of the African Oiild; 

Noting with cQWii^/^thattiie sitiMlion of moat Aiiican chiMien, iwnams critical due 
to the unique fitttors of their sodoeoonomic, cultural, traditional and 
developmental cucumstanoes, natural disasters, aimed conflid8» explohation and 
hunger, and on account of the chihfk physical and BMUtaliannainntylieAdie needs 
special safeguards and carb; 

Recognizing that the child occupies a unique and privileged positi(» in the African 
society and that for the full and harmonious development of his personality, the 
child should grow up in a £uuily envirooment in an atmosphere of happiness, love 
and und^^tanding; 



As of the date of publication of this report, the African Charter on the Rights 
and Welfare of the Child had not yet entered into force. 
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Recognizing that the child, due to the needs of his physical and mental development 
requires particular care with regard to health, physical, mental, moral and social 
development, and requires legal protection in conditions of freedom, dignity and 
security; 

Taking into consideration the virtues of their cultural heritage, historical 
background and the values of the African civilization which should inspire and 
chaFBCterize their reflection on the oonceptof the rights and welftre of the child; 

GMfttferMgthat the pnmoCion and ixotection of the ri^ 
also implies the peffonnanoe of duties on the part of eveiyone; 

Reaffirming adherence to the principles of the rights and welfare of the child 
contained in the declaration, conventions and other instruments of the Organization 
of African Unity and in the United Nations and in particular the United Nations 
Convention on the Rights of the Child; and the OAU Heads of State and 
Government's Declaration on the Rights and Wel£ue of the African Child. 

HAVE AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 

PART 1: RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

CHAPTER ONE: RIGHTS AND WELFARE OF THE CHILD 

Article 1: Obligation of States Parties 

1. The Member States of the Organization of African Unity Parties to the present 
Charter shall recognize the rights, freedoms and duties easlurined in this Charter 
and shall undertake to take the necessary steps, in accoidanoe wifli their 
Constitutknal processes and wiA the provisk»8 of the present 

such legislative or other measures as may be necessary to give effect to the 
provisions of this Charter. 

2. Nothing m this Charter shall affect any pnivisions that are more conductive to 
the realizBtkm of the rights and wel&re of the diiki oootained in the hnv of a 
Party or hi any olhar hdenHrtkmal oonventhn or agroemett m ferae m 

3. Any custom, tradition, cultural or religwus pnctioe that is inconsistent whh the 
rights, duties and obligations contained in the present Charter shall to the extent of 
such mconsistency be discouraged. 
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Article 2: Definition of a Child 

For the purposes of this Charter, a child means every human being below the age 
of 18 years. 

Article 3: Non-Discrimination 

Every child shall be entitled to the enjoyment of the rights and freedoms 
recognized and guaranteed in this Charter irrespective of the child's or his/her 
parents' or legal guardians' race, ethnic group, colour, sex, language, religioii, 
political or other opinion, national and social origin, fortune, birth or other status. 

Article 4: Best Interests of the Child 

1 . In all actions concerning the child und^laken by any poson or authority the best 
interests of the child shall be the primary consideration. 

2. In all judicial or administrative proceedings affecting a child who is capable of 
communicating his/her own views, and opportunity shall be provided for the views 
of the child to be heard either directly or through an impartial representative as a 
party to the proceedings and those views shall be taken into consideration by the 
relevant authority in accordance with the provisions of appropriate law. 

Article 5: Survival and Development 

1 . Every child has an inherent right to life. This right shall be protected by law. 

2. States Parties to the present Charter shall ensure, to the maximum extent 
possible, the survival, protection and development of the child. 

3. Death sentence shall not be pronounced for crimes committed 1^ children. 

Article 6: Nanx and National^ 

1 . Every child shall have the right from his birth to a name. 

2. Every child shall be registered hnmediately after birth. 

3. Every child has the right to acquire a nationality. 

4. States Parties to the present Charter shall undertake to ensure that their 
Constitutional legislation recognize the principles according to which a child shall 
acquire the nationality of the State in the tertitory of which he has been bom if, at 
the time of the child's birth, he is not granted nationality by any other State in 
accordance with its laws. 

Article 7: Freedom of Expression 

Every child who is capable of communicating his or her own views shall be assured 
the rights to express his opinions freely in all matters and to disseminate his 
opinions subject to such restrictions as are prescribed by laws. 
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Article 8: Freedom of Association 

Every child shall have the right to free association and freedom of peaceful 
assembly in conformity with the law. 

Article 9: Freedom of Thought, Comdence omdRdlgioH 

1. Every child shall have the right to freedom of fliought conscieiice and rel^on. 

2. Parnits, and where applicable, legal guardians shall have a duty to provide 
guidance and direction in die exercise of these rights having r^ard to the evolvmg 
ci^Nusities, and best interests of the child. 

3. States Parties shall wspKX the duty of parents and where applicable, legal 
guardians to provide guidance and direction in the eajoymem of tho^ 

to the national laws and policies. 

Article 10: Protection ofPrbmcy 

No child shall be subject to arbitrary or unlawful interference widi his privacy, 
family, home or correspondence, or to the attacks upon his honour (M* rqmtation, 
provided that parents or legal guardians shall have the right to exercise reasonable 
supervision over the conduct of their children. The child has the right to the 
protection of the law against such interference or attacks. 

Article II: Education 

1. Every child shall have the right to education. 

2. The education of the child shall be directed to: 

(a) the promotion and development of the child's personality, 
talents and mental and physical abilities to their fullest potential; 

(b) fostering respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
with particutar reference to those set out ni the provisions of 
various African instnunents on human and peoples' rights and 
international hiunan riglhts declarations and conventions; 

(c) the preservation and strengdienhig of positive African 
morals, tmdidonal values and cultures; 

(d) the prepar a ti on of the child for responsible life in a free 
society, ui the sphit of understandhig, tolerance, dhdogue, 
mutual respect and friendship among all peoples etfmic, tribal 
and religious groups; 

(e) the preservation of national independence and territorial 
uitegrity; 
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(0 the promotion and achievements of African Unity and 

solidarity; 

(g) the development of respect for the environment and natural 

resources; 

(h) the promotion of the child's understanding of primary health 
care. 

3. States Parties to the present Charter shall take all appropriate measures with a 
view to achieving the full realization of this right and shall in particular: 

(a) provide free and compulsory basic education: 

(b) encourage the development of secondary education in its 
diilerent fbmis and to progressively make it free and ncoessibk 
to all; 

(c) make the higlier education accessible to aU on liie bask of 
capacity and ability by eveiy ap p ropri ate means; 

(d) take measures to enoounge legniar Mndanoe at aehoob and 

the reduction of drop-out Me; 

(e) take special measures in respect of female, gifted and 
disadvantaged children, to ensure equal access to education for 
all sections of the community. 

4. States Parties to the present Charter shall respect the rights and duties of parents, 
and where applicable, of legal guardians to choose for their children's schools, 
other than those established by public authorities, which conform to such minimum 
standards may be approved by the State, to ensure the religious and moral 
education of the child in a manner with the evolving capacities of the child. 

5. States Parties to the present Charter shall take all appropriate measures to ensure 
that achikl who is subjected to school or parental <fiicipline dudl be Healed wNh 
humanity and with respect for the inherent dignity oftfaechiklandinoanftnnity 
with the present Charter. 

6. States Parties to the present OuM shall have aU appropriate BMasures to ensm 
that chikfaen who become pregnant before complethiig their educatmn shall have 
an opportunhy to conthnie with their educatkm on the basis of their individual 

ability. 

7. No part of this Article shall be construed as to mterfere vfith the liberty of 
mdividuab and bodies to establiA and direct ertiiraitkinalinstift^^ 
observance of the principles set out in paragraph 1 of this Article and die 
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requirement that the education given in such institutions shall conform to such 
minimum standards as may be laid down by the State. 

Artlde 12: Leisure, ReereathH and CuUunaAciMtles 

1. States Pftrties recognize the right of the child to rest and leisure, to engage in 
play and recreational activities appropriate to the age of the child and to 

freely in cultural life and the arts. 

2. States Parties shall respect and promote the right of the child to fully participate 
in cultural and artistic life and shall encourage the piovbion of appropriate and 
equal opportunities for cultural, artistic, recreational and leisure activity. 

Article 13: Handicapped Children 

1. Every child who is mentally or physically disabled shall have the right to special 
measures of protection in keeping wifli his physical and moral needs and under 
conditions which ensure his dignity, promote his self-reliance and active 

participation in the community. 

2. States Parties to the present Charter shall ensure, subject to available resources, 
to a disabled child and to those responsible for his care, of assistance for which 
application is made and which is appropriate to the child's condition and in 
particular shall ensure that the disabled child has effective access to training, 
preparation for employment and recreation opportunities in a manner conducive to 
the child achieving the fullest possible social integration, individual development 
and his cultural and moral development. 

3. The States Parties to the pitsem Chatter shaU use their avaihible resources with 
a view to adiieving progressively the fiill convenience of the mentally and 
physically disabled person to movement and access to public highway buildings 
and other places to which tite disabled may legitimately want to have access to. 

ArOele 14: MeaUk amlHeM Services 

1 . Every child shall have the right to enjoy the best attainable state of physical, 
mental and spiritual health. 

2. States Parties to the present Charter shall undertake to pursue the full 
implementation of this right and in particular shall take measures: 

(a) to reduce infant and child moratality rate; 

(b) to ensure the provision of necessary medical assistance and 
health care to all children with emphasis on the development of 
primary health care; 
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(c) to ensure the provision of adequate nutrition and safe 
drinking water; 

(d) to combat disease and malnutrition within the framework of 
primary health care through the application of appropriate 
technology; 

(e) to ensure appropriate health care for expectant and nursing 
mothers; 

(f) to develop preventive heahfa care and fiunily life education 
and provision of service; 

(g) to integrate basic heahfa service programme m utiaoal 
development plans; 

(h) to ensure that all sectors of the sociely, in particuhur, parents, 

children, community leaders and community workers are 
informed and supported in the use of basic knowledge of child 
health and nutrition, the advantages of breast-feeding, hygiene ' 
and environmental sanitation and the prevention d domestic and 

other accidents; 

(i) to ensure the meaningful participation of non-governmental 
organizations, local communities and the beneficiary population 
in the planning and management of a basic service programmes 
for children; 

(j) to support through technical and financial means, the 
mobilization of local conununity resources in the develo|Nneiit 
of primary heahh care for diildrra. 

Article 15: ChUd Labor 

1. Every child shall be protected fiom all forms of economic expbilation and from 
performing any work that is likely to be hazardous or to uiterfere whh the chikf s 
physical, menial, sinritual, moml, or social development 

2. States Partier to the present Charter take dl appropriale l^islative and 

administrative measures to ensure the foil implementation of this Article which 
covers both the formal and informal sectors of employment and having rogafd to 
the relevant provisions of the International Labor Organization's instruments 
relating to children. States Parties shall in paiticulan 

(a) provide through legislation, minimum wages for admission 

to every employment; 

(b) provide for appropriate regulation of hours and conditions of 
employment; 
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(c) provide for appropriate penalties or other sanctions lo ensure 
the effective enforcement of this Article; 

(d) promote the dissemination of infonnation on the hazards of 
child kibour to all sectors of the community. 

ArtkU 16: Pnrtectkm Against CkOd Abuse ami Torture 

1 . States Parties to the present Charter shall take specific legislative, administrative, 
social and educational measures to protect the child from all fbims of torture, 
inhuman or degrading treatment and especially physical or mental injury or abuse, 
neglect or maltreatment mchiding sexual abuse, while in the care of a parent, legal 
guardian or school authority or any other person who has the care of the child. 

2. Protective measures under this Article shall include effective procedures for the 
establishment of special monitoring units to provide necessary support for the child 
and for those who have the care of the child, as well as other forms of prevention 
and for identification, reporting, referral, investigation, treatment, and follow-up 
of instances of child abuse and neglect. 

Article 1 7: Administration of Juvenile Justice 

1 . Every child accused or found guilty of having infringed penal law shall have the 
right to special treatment in a manner consistent with the child's sense of dignity 
and worth and which reinforces the child's respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms of others. 

2. States Parties to the present Charter shall in particular: 

(a) ensure that no child who is detahied or imprisoned or 
odierwise deprived of his/her liberty is subjected to torture, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment; 

(b) ensure that children are separated from adults m their place 
of detention or hnprisonment; 

(c) ensure that eveiy child accused in mfringing the penal law: 
(0 shall be presumed mnooent until duly recognized guilty; 
<ii) shall be informed promptly in a language that he 

understands and in detail of the charge agiunst him, and 
shall be entitled to the assistance of an inte r preter if he or she 
cannot understand the language used; 
(iii) shall be afforded legal and other appropriate assistance 
in die preparation and presentation of his defense; 
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(iv) shall have the matter determined as speedily as possible 
by an impartial tribunal and if found guilty, be entitled to an 
appeal by a higher tribunal; 

(v) shall not be oompelled to give testunony or confess gu ilt 
(d) prohibit the press and the public from trial. 

3 . The essential aim of treatment of eveiy child during the trial and also if finmd 
guilty of ininnging the pend law diaU be his or her rdfoimation, 

his or her family and social rehabilitation. 

4. There shall be a minimum age below which children shall be presumed not to 
have die capacity to infringe the penal law. 

Article 18: Protection of tite Family 

1. The family shall be the natural unit and basis of society. It shall enjoy the 
protection and support of the State for its establishment and development. 

2. States Parties to the present Charter shall take appropriate steps to ensure 
equality of rights and responsibilities of spouses with regard to children during 
marriage and in the even of its dissolution. In case of the dissolution, provision 
shall be made for the necessary protection of the child. 

3. No child shall be deprived ofmainlenaneel^refiaience to the parents' marital 
status. 

Article 19: Parent Care a/id ProteeHom 

1 . Eveiy chiM shall be entitled to the eigoymeiit of parenld care nd pralecti^ 
shall, whenever possible, have the rigifat to reride with hu or her parents. No child 
shall be separated from his parents against his will, except when a judicial authority 
determines m accordance with the appropriate law, that such aepanlion is in the 

best interest of the child. 

2. Every child who is separated from one or both parents shall have the right to 
maintain personal relations and direct contact with both parents on a regular basis. 

3. Where separation results from the action of a State Party, the State Party shall 
provide the child, or if appropriate, another member of the family with essential 
information concerning the whereabouts of the absent member or members of the 
family. States Parties shall also ensure that the submission of such a request shall 
not entail any adverse consequences for the person or persons in whose respect it 
is made. 

4. Where a child is apprehended by a State Party, his parents or guardians shall, as 
soon as possible, be notitled of such apprehension by that State Party. 
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Article 20: Parental Responsibilities 

1. Parents or other persons responsible for the child shall have the primary 
responsibilily of the upbringing and development the child and shall have the duty: 

(a) to ensure that the best interests of the child are their basic 
concern at all times; 

(b) to secure, within their abilities and financial capacities, 
conditions of living necessary to the child's development; and 

(c) to ensure that domestic discipline b administered with 
humanity and in a manner consistent with the inherent dignity of 
the child. 

2. States Parties to the present Charter shall in accordance with their means and 
national conditions the all appropriate measures; 

(a) to assist parents and other persons responsible for the child 
and in case of need provide material assistance and support 
programmes: particularly with regard to nutrition, health, 
education, clothing and housing; 

(b) to assist parents and others responsible for the child in the 
performance of child-rearing and ensure the development of 
institutions responsible for providing care of children; and 

(c) to ensure that the children of working parents are provided 
with care services and facilities. 

Artkle 21: PrvUeHon against HmtfUSQcUU and Cuhnrml Practices 

1. States Parties to the present Charter shall take all appropriate measures to 
elhninate harmful social and cuhural practices affecting the welfare, dignity, 
normal growth and development of die child and in particulan 

(a) those cuslonis and practices prejudicial to the heahh or life of 
the child; and 

(b) those customs and practices discriminaioiy to the child on the 
grounds of sex or other status. 

2. Child marriage and the betrothal of girls and boys shall be prohibited and 
effective action, including l^islation, shall be taken to specify the minimum age 
of marriage to be 18 years and make registration of all marriages in an official 
regisdy compulsory. 
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Article 22: Armed Conflicts 

1 . States Parties to this Charter shall undertake to respect and ensure respect for 
rules of international humanitarian law applicable in anned oonflids wliidi afSect 
the child. 

2. States IMes to the piesem Charter shall take all necessaiy measufes to ensure 
that no child shall take a direct part in hostilities and refiain in particular, fiooi 
recruiting any child. 

3. States Parties to the present Charter shall, in accordance with their obligations 
under intematbnal law, protect the civilian population in anned conflicts and shall 
take all feasible measures to ensure the protection and care of children who are 
affected by armed conflicts. Such rules shall also apply to children in situations of 
internal armed conflicts, tension and strife. 

Article 23: Refugee Children 

1 . States Parties to the present Charter shall take all appropriate measures to ensure 
that a child who is seeking refugee status or who is considered a refugee in 
accordance with applicable international or domestic law shall, whether 
unaccompanied or accompanied by parents, legal guardians or close relatives, 
receive appropriate protection and humanitarian assistance in the enjoyment of the 
rights set out in this Charter and other international human rights and humanitarian 
instnunents to which the States are Parties. 

2. States Parties shall undertake to co-operate with existing international 
oiiganizations which protect and assist refuge m their effiorts to protect and assist 
such a child and to trace the parents or other close relatives or an uiUMCompanied 
refugee child in order to obtain infbtmation necessary for reunlficatkm with the 

family. 

3. Where no parents, legal guardians or ckMe relatives can be fiNmd, the chiki shall 
be accorded the same protection as any other chikl permanently or temporarily 

deprived of his family environment for any reason. 

4. The provisions of this Article apply mutatis mutandis to internally displaced 
children whether through natural disaster, internal armed conflicts, civil strife, 
breakdown of economic and social order or howsoever caused. 

Article 24: Adoption 

States Parties which recognize the system of adoption shall ensure that the best 
interest of the child shall be the paramount consideration and they shall: 

(a) establish competent authorities to determine matters of 
adoption and carry out in accordance with applicable laws and 
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procedures and on the basis of all relevant and reliable 
infonnation. that the adoption is permissible in view of the 
child's status concerning parents, relatives and guardians and 
that, if necessary, the appropriate persons concerned have given 
their mfoimed consent to the adoption on the basis of such 
counselling as may be necessary; 

(b) recognize that inter-countiy adoption in those States who 
have ratified or adhered to the faitemational Conventioa on the 
Rights of the Child or this Chatter, may, as the test resort, be 
considered as an alternative means of a child's care, if the child 
carmot be placed in a foster or an adoptive family or cannot in 
any suitable manner be cared for in the child's country of origin; 

(c) ensure that the child affected by inter-countiy adoption 
enjoys safeguards and standards equivalent to those existing in 
the case of national adoption; 

(d) take all appropriate measures to ensure that in inter-country 
adoption, the placement does not result in trafficking or 
improper financial gain for those involved in it; 

(e) promote, where appropriate, the objectives of this Article by 
concluding bilateral or multilateral arrangements or agreements, 
and endeavour, within this framework to ensure that the 
placement of the child in another country is carried out by 
competent aulhorrties or organs; 

(!) establish a machinery to monitor the well-being of the 
adopted child. 

ArUde 25: S^arwikm from Pamis 

1 . Any child who is permanently or temporarily deprived of his fiunily environment 
for any reason shall be entitled to special protection and assistance; 

2. Stales Parties to die present Charter: 



(a) shall ensure that a child who is parentless, or who is 
temporarily or permanently deprived of his or her family 
environment, or who in his or her best interest cannot be brought 
up or allowed to remain in that environment shall be provided 
with alternative family care, which could include, among others, 
foster placement, or placement in suitable institutions for the 
care of children; 
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(b) shall take all necessary measures to trace and re-unite 
children with parents or relatives where separation is caused by 
internal and external displacement arising from armed conflicts 
or natural disasters. 

3. When considering alfeeinative family care of the chiM and Ifae best inle^^ 
child, due regard shall be paid to the desirability of oontinttily in a child's 
up-bringing and to the child's ethnic, religious or lingvistic bad^round. 

Artkh 26: PrmteOmn Against ApartkeU ami DIacHmbiathH 

1. States Parties to the present Charter dball individually and collective^ mulertake 

to accord the highest priority to the special needs of children living under 
Apartheid and in States subject to military destabilization by the Apartheid regime. 

2. States Parties to the present Charter shall individually and collectively iiiMWteiff» 
to accord the highest priority to the special needs of children living under regimes 
practicing racial, ethnic, religious or other forms of discrimination as well as in 
States subject to military destabilization. 

3. States Parties shall undertake to provide whenever possible, material assistance 
to such children and to direct their efforts towards the elimination of all forms of 
discrimination and Apartheid on the African Continent 

Article 27: Sexual Exploitation 

1. States Parties to the present Charter shall undertake to protect the child from all 
fonns of sexual exploitation and sexual abuse and shall in particiibnr take measures 
to prevent: 

(a) the inducement, coercion or encouragement of a diild to 
engage in any sexual activity; 

(b) the use of children m prostitution or other sexual pnctices; 

(c) the use of children m pornographic activities, perfoimances 
and materiab. 

Article 28: Drug Abuse 

States Parties to the present Charter shall take all appropriate measures to protect 
the child from the use of narcotics and illicit use of psychotropic substances as 
defined in the relevant international treaties, and to pnvent the use of children in 
the production and trafficking of such substances. 
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Article 29: Sale, Trafficking and Abduction 

States Parties to the present Charter shall take appropriate measures to prevent: 

(a) the abduction, the sale of, or traffic in children for any 
purpose or in any fiMn, by any perm including pararti or leg^ 
guardians of the child; 

(b) the use of children in all forms of begging. 

ArthU 30: CkOdrm o/ImpHsoHtd Motken 

1. Stales Psuties to the pi«snt Oiartor afaaU undertite 

to expectant mothers and to mothers of inlets and young children who have been 
accused or found guilty of infiinging the penal hn¥ and shall in paiticula^ 

(a) ensure that a non-custodial sentence will always be first 
considered when sentencing such mothers; 

(b) establish and promote measures alternative to instituti*mal 
confmement for the treatment of such mothers; 

(c) establish special alternative institutions for holding such 
mothers; 

(d) ensure that a mother shall not be imprisoned with her child; 

(e) ensure that a death sentence shall not be imposed on such 
mothers; 

(f) the essential aim of the penitentiary system will be the 
reformation, the integration of the mother to the family and 
social rdiabilitation. 

AtUdeSUItapaiiMma^AeCklU 

Eveiy child shaU hawe responsibililies towards his teily and sodely, the St^ 
other legally recognized commmiities andtfae mtemational communis. The child, 
subject to his age and ability, and such limilBtions as may be contained in the 
present Charter, shall have the duty; 

(a) to work for the cohesion of the family, to respect his parents 
and elders at all times ro assist them in case of need; 

(b) to serve his national ccMumunity by placing his physical and 

intellectual abilities at its service; 

(c) to preserve and strengthen social and national solidarity; 

(d) to and strengthen African cultural values in his relations with 
other members of the society, in the spirit of tolerance, dialogue 
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and consultation and to contribute to the moral well-being of 

society; 

(e) to preserve and strengthen the independence and the integrity 
of his country; 

(f) to oontrSwte to the best of his abilities, at all tin^ 
levels, to the promotion and adiievoiieiit of AIncin 
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APPENDIX D 
Draft Optional Protocol to the Convention on 
the Rights of the Child on Involvement of Children in Armed Conflicts' 

The States Parties to the present Protocol, 

Encouraged by the overwhelming support for the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child, demonstrating the widespread commitment that exists to strive for the 
promotion and protection of the rights of the child. 

Reaffirming that the rights of children require special protection and call for 
continuous improvement of the situation of children without distinction, as well as 
for their development and education in conditions of peace and security. 



"■• In 1994, the U.N. Commission on Human Rights decided to establish an open- 
ended inter-sessional working group to elaborate a draft optional protocol to the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child on the involvement of children in armed conllicts. Article 38 of 
the Coavention on the Rights of the Oiiid sds fifteen yean as the muiimum age for 
lecniiliiientandparticiiMtioniBiiostiUties. The purpose ofthednftoptioiial protocol is to 
raise that tgc Sessions of die woridng group were hdd m the autumn of 1994, Januaiy 
1996, and January 1997. 

This is the text of the draft optional protocol as it emerged from the third session 
of the working group in January 1997. The fourth session of the working group will take 
place in January 1998. Once finalized, the draft text will be submitted to the U.N. 
Conunisiioa on Hunum Rights, and nhfanalefy to the U.N. General Asrembly. The optional 
protocol will be opened for signature by any State «1iich is a signaloiy to the Convention 
on die Rights of the Child. The optional protocol will be subject to ratification or open to 
accession by any State which has ratified or acceded to the Convention. 

Bracketed language is language that has not \'et been agreed upon by members 
of the working group. Note that the working group has agreed to set the age for compulsory 
recmitment into government armed forces at eighteoi (Draft Article 2). Disagreement exists 
oothcmhiimumagefiy v<rfun!iiy icMuiuuadlnlDgovefnm^ 
3X sod for psfticipolioo in hostilities (Draft Aitide 1). 

It should be noted that the U.S. government has plsyed akey role in preventing 
the working group from reaching an agreement on the minimum age for participation in 
hostilities (Draft Article 1). At the last session of the working group, the U.S. government 
stated that it would refuse to accept eighteen as the minimum age; all other governments 
participating in the working group supported, or were willing to support, eighteen as the 
minimum age. 
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Considering that to ftirther strengthen the implementation of rights recognized in 
the Convention on the Rights of the Child, thoe is a need to increase the protection 
of children from involvement in aimed conflicts. 

Noting that Article 1 of the Convention on the Rights of the Child specifies that, 
for the pnipose of that Convention, a child means every human being below the age 
of 18 years unless under the law applicable to the child, majority is adained earlier. 

Convinced that an Optional Protocol to the Convention, raising the age of possible 
recruitment of persons into armed forces and their participation in hostilities, will 
contribute effectively to the implementation of the principle that the best interests 
of the child are to be a primary consideration in all actions concerning children. 

Noting with satisfaction that the twenty-sixth International Conference of the Red 
Cross and Red Crescent in December 1995 recommended that parties to conflict 
take every feasible step to ensure that children under the age of 18 years do not take 
part in hostilities. 

Bearing in mind that conditions of peace and security based on full respect of the 
purposes afid principles contained in the Charter of the United Nations and 
observance of applicable human rights instruments are indispensable for the full 
protection of children, in particular during armed conflicts and foreign occupation. 

Convinced of the need to strengthen international coopention r^gaiding the 
physical and psychosocial rehabilitation and social reiu l eg ia ti on of children who 
are victims of armed cmflicte. 

Recognizing with grave concern the growing trend towards recnutment, training 
and use of children in hostilities by armed groups. 

Have agreed as follows: 

Article 1 

States Parties shall take all feasible measures to ensure that persons who have not 
attained the age of [18][17] years do not take [a direct] part in hostihUes. 
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Article 2 

1 . States Parties shall ensure that persons who have not attained the age of 18 years 
are not compulsorily recruited into their aimed forces. 

2. States PntittahaU ensure that pomm who hive 1^ [17] 
[18] years are not voluntarily recniiled into their aimed fbroes. 

3. Sttdes Puties shaU ensure that every person who chooses to enlist mlo their 
aimed forces before reaching the age of 18 does so of his or her own fim wiU an^ 
unless he or she has already attained mqority, with the full and infonned ccmsent 
of those legally reqxmsible for him or her. 

4. [Paragraph 2 does not apply to cducKion and vocaHonal tramlng m 

establishments operated by or under the control of the armed forces of the States 
Parties in keeping with aiticles 28 and 29 of the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child] 

New article A 

[States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to prevent recruitment of persons 
under the age of 18 years by non-governmental aimed groups involved in 
hostilities.] 

Article 3 

Notfiing in the present Protocol shall be construed so as to preclude provisions in 
the law of a State Party or in international instruments and international 
humanitarian law which are more conducive to the realization of the rights of the 
child. 

Article4 

[No reservation b admissible to the present Ptaloool.] 
OR 

[No reservation is admissible to articles ... and ... of the present notocoL] 
OR 

[A reservation incompatible widi the olgect and the puqme of the presoM ft^^ 
shall not be pe rm i tted.] 

Article 5 

The States Parties to the present Protocol shall include in the reports they submit 
to the Committee oa the Rights of the Child, in accordance with article 44 of the 
Convention, information on the measures that they have adopted to give effect to 
the present Protocol. 
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New article D 

[l.lf the Committee receives reliable information which appears to it to contain 
well-founded indications that recniitment or use of children in hostilities, contrary 
to the provisions of the present Protocol, is being 

practiced in the territory of a Stale Party, the CcMnmittee may request the 
observations of the State Party with regard to the information conoemed. 

2. Taking into account any observations which may have been submitted by the 
State Party concerned, as well as any odier relevant information available to it, the 
Committee may: 

(a) Seek further ckirification, infoimation or comments fiiom any 

source, 

including where applicable the source(s) of the original 

information: 

(b) Hold hearings in order to clarify the situation. 

3. The Committee may initiate a confidential inquir\'. which may include a visit of 
its members (2-3) to the territory of the Slate Party concerned: 

(a) Such a visit could lake place only with the consent/after the 
consultation with the State Party concerned: 

(b) If an inquiry is made in accordance with the present 
paragraph the Committee shall cooperate with the State Party 
concerned. 

4. After examining the fmdings of its inquiry, made in accovdance with paragraphs 
2 and 3 of this article, the Committee shall transmit these findings to the State Party 
concerned together with any conunents or recommendations which seem 
appropriate in view of the situation. 

5. All the proceedings of the Committee referred to in paragraphs 1 to 4 of this 
article shall be confidential. After such proceedings have been completed with 
regard to an inquiry made in accordance with paragraph 3, the Committee may 
decide to include a summary account of the results of the proceedings in its annual 
report.] 

[Article 6] 

[The provisions of the present Protocol shall apply to the States Parties in addition 
to the provisions of the Convention on the Rights of the Child.] 

Article 7 

I . The present Protocol is open for signature by any State which is a party to the 
Convention or has signed it. 
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2. The present Protocol is subject to ratification or open to accession by an> State 
which has ratified or acceded to the Convention. Instruments of ratification or 
accession shall be deposited with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations in his capacity as the depositary of 
the Convention and the Protocol shall inform all States Parties to the Convention 
and all States which have signed the Convention of each instniment of ratification 
or accession to the Protocol. 

Article 8 

1. The present Protocol shall enter into force three months after the deposit of the 
tenth instrument of ratification or accession. 

2. For each Stale ratiiying the present Protocol or acceding to it after its entry into 
force, the present Protocol shall enter into force one month after the date of the 
deposit of its own instrument of ratification or accession. 

Article 9 

1 . Any State Party may denounce the present Protocol at any time by written 
notification to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall thereafter 
inform the other States Parties to the Convention and all States which have signed 
the Convention. Denunciation shall take effect one year after the date of receipt of 
the notification by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. If however on the 
expiry of that year the denouncing State Party is engaged in armed conflict, the 
denunciation shall not take effect 

before the end of the armed conflict. 

2. Such a denunciation shall not have the effect of releasing the State Party from 
its obligations under this Protocol in regard to any act which occurs prior to the 
dale at which the denunciation becomes efifective. Nor shall such a denunciation 
prejudice in any way the continued oonsidenttion of any matter which is already 
under considerBtion by the Commhtee prior to the date at which the denunciation 
becomes effocdve. 

Article 10 

1 . The present Protocol, of which the Arabic, Chinese, English, French, Russian 

and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations together with the Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall transmit certified copies of 
this Protocol to all States Parties to the Convention and all States which have 
signed the Convention. 
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The Scars of Death 



^ HE SCARS OF DEATH DOCUMENTS THE ABDUCTION AND KILLING OF CHILDREN IN 
I northern Usanda by a rebel sroup callins itself the Lord's Resistance Army. The 
I heavily-armed rebels abduct children as young as eight from their schools and 
homes. The children are forced to carry heavy loads, act as personal servants to the 
rebels, and, in the case of girls, serve as "wives" to rebel commanders. Once abducted, 
the children undergo a brutal initiation into rebel life: they are forced to participate in 
acts of extreme violence, often compelled to help beat or hack to death fellow child 
captives who have attempted to escape. The rebels march their child captives to base 
camps in neighboring southern Sudan, and many children die of disease or starvation 
during the march. Those who survive the journey are given rudimentary military training 
and then forced into combat against the Ugandan army and the rebel Sudan People's 
Liberation Army. Many of the children are killed during the fighting. Children abducted 
by the Lord's Resistance Army become virtual slaves: their labor, the bodies and their 
lives are all at the disposal of their rebel captors. The Scars of Death tells the children's 
stories, in their own words. 



The Lord's Resistance Army's abduction of children presents an extreme example of a 
global trend toward an increased reliance on child soldiers, hluman Rights Watch calls 
on the Lord's Resistance Army, the government of Sudan and the government of Uganda 
to end the continued abduction and killing of children, and calls on the international 
community to take concrete steps to end the use of child soldiers throughout the world. 




